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THE BEST LIFE POLICY 





Is obviously that which yields the largest sum when it becomes due, with 
the greatest convenience and advantage to its holder till that time. The 
Bonus Policies issued by 


THE SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND 
Life Assurance Society, 


In which the Whole Profits are divided among the Policyholders, 


Fully answer that description, in proof of which the results, both during 
their lifetime and at death, of practically every participating Policy issued 
during the last fifty years, are published in the Society’s Prospectus. The 
results clearly show that the Society’s Policies are not only 


‘EXCEPTIONALLY PROFITABLE 


From the Life Assurance point of view, but also that, being of known 
Cash Value, they are Negotiable Documents always available for all purposes 
of Family and Business Security, and open 


Funds of Credit to their Holders 
At any time that suits their convenience. 





HEAD OFFICE: 9 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 
LONDON OFFICE: 28 CORNHILL, E.C.,, & 5 WATERLOO PLACE, S.W 
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VM THE DOCTOR. |! 


I cure INDIGESTION 
I cure SICK HEADACHE 
I cure BILIOUSNESS 
1 cure CONSTIPATION 
I AM A SIXTY 
YEARS’ SUCCESS 



















1 am regarded by the 
Ladies as a valuable 
PHYSICIAN. 

I am known as 
Whelpton’s Pills 
7%4d.,11%,29 Of all Chemists. 
WHELPTON, 4 Crane Court, 
Fleet Street, E.C. 5209 







WE INVITE 
all who use « pen to 
inspect the New Home and 
Latest Examples of the famous 


‘SWAN Fountain Pen 


79 & 80, High Holborn, W.C. 


‘Branches : 93. Cheapside, E.C ; 95A, Regent Street, 
W , LONDON ; 3, Exchange St., MANCHESTER. 






















Rheumatism. 


The most obstinate cases of Rheumati 
no ee R etc., are 
at once reliev: y rubbing with Smediey’s 
Chillle Paste, and ‘if applied when the 
first symptoms appear one application will 
y effect a complete cure, and avert 
what might otherwise be a severe illness. 
In 1/14, 1/6, _and 2/9 bottles from all 
chemists, or post free from 
HIRST, BROOKE, & HIRST, Ltd., LEEDS. 


Smedley’s 
Paste. 














If you can't call, write for catalogue. 


All hands swited. Prices from 


10s. 6d. 
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ASK FOR - 


Fry's 


| “FIVE BOYS” - - 


SSIS 
For Afternoon Tea 


Little Loaves, 














Tea Cakes, 
| MILK CHOCOLATE. Scones, 
; ** Unrivalled as a on Sdteal Biagasine 5 Rolls and 
a BRITISH MILK & BRITISH LABOUR. sesso 
Crisp to the Touch 
| LONDON CITY MISSION. dat tein 
Creamy to the Taste 








OWING to the GREATLY INCREASED : ; 
RENTS of lodgings in London, the Com- can be quickly and easily made 


mittee of the London City Mission were : : 
| recently compelled to raise the salaries of at home with Paisley Flour. 
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their Missionaries. This has placed the > 
Society in a financial difficulty, and must lead 

i to a curtailment of its valuable work amongst Brown: Polson & 

{ the poor and artizan classes, unless additional 

" aid be forthcoming. 


GAN ANY CURTAILMENT 
BE PERMITTED 


in the face of the spiritual needs of the ever- 
growing population of our great Metropolis ? 
or will Christian friends kindly come forward 
and assist in averting so great a calamity ? 

Each Missionary costs the Society about 
£100 per annum, and anyone giving this 
amount can have their own representative 
amongst the staff of Missionaries with whose 
work they can, if they wish it, keep in touch. 

Small sums can be put together and added 
to partial guarantees already received. 


Treasurer: F. A. BEVAN, Esq., D.L. 
Bankers: BARCLAY & Co., Ltd., 54 Lombard 
Street, E.C. 
. . { Rev. T. S. HUTCHINSON, M.A. 
&y Secretaries: ) Rey. ROBERT DAWSON, B.A. 


3 Bridewell Place, | Londen, E.C. ISB L- SSS. = 


Raising Powder, 


‘Paisley Flour’ 


(TRADE MARK) 

mixed 1 part to 6 or 8 parts 
ordinary flour, does the raising 
more quickly and more suc- 
cessfully than yeast, and so far 
simplifies home baking that 
even beginners get good 
results. 

Send 1d. stamp to B. & P., 
Paisley, for their Cook Book. 
It is full of good recipes. 
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The Oldest and Best. 


“Having made a fresh 
trial of its virtues, we 
® feel no hesitation in re 
commending it to all 
housewives.” 


THe QUEEN. 


For FURNITURE, BROWN 
BOOTS, PATENT LEATHER, 
OIL-CLOTHS, AND ALL VAR- ; 
NISHED AND ENAMELLED 


GOODS. 
VICTORIA PARK WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 
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Photograph by “The City Gates" A. Cavilla, Tangier 


See article “‘ Impressions of Tangier,"’ in this month's ** Good Words,” 
Contains articles on 
Mrs. Ballington Booth, “The Little Mother of Prisons " 
A Visit to Botley in the Fruit-picking Season, “ Strawberry Land " 
The Lightships of our Coasts, “ Floating Lights ” 
A Visit to Tangier with a Camera 


The Transition of the Omnibus 


and the usual features by 


The Bishop of Stepney, E. V. Lucas, John Oxenham, and 








Keighley Snowden 
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SEASONABLE DELICACIES 


JULY. 


BIRD’S CUSTARD & FRUIT—DISHES FOR THIS MONTH. 


Stewed Gooseberries and Custard. 
Stewed Raspberries and Custard. 


(A Delightful Summer Dish.) 


Strawberries and Custard. 
Sliced Bananas and Custard. 


Stewed Red Currants and Custard. 


Stewed Prunes and Custard. 


All Tinned and Bottled Fruits and Custard. 


Stewed Cherries and Custard. 
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THE BETTER WAY 


By the Author of 


THE SIMPLE LIFE 


AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS. 


In crown 8vo, cloth. 3s. 6d. 








THE SIMPLE LIFE 


By the Author of 


THE BETTER WAY 


Popular Edition, 25th Thousand, Is. net. Also in cloth, 3s. 6d. 





ISBISTER & COMPANY, 1 Amen Corner, London, E.C. 
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DAYLIGHT 


No. , Stereo LOADING and 


CHANGING. 


Brownie Kodak 


Handsome. Compact. Efficient. 


Price 50/- only 


The 





within reach of the most modest purse. 





GIVES TEN STEREOSCOPIC PAIRS OF PICTURES WITHOUT RELOADING. 





Descriptive Leafiet of all Dealers, and 


KOD AK Lt d 57-61 CLERKENWELL ROAD, 
5 "9 LONDON, E.C. 
Branches : 96 Bold Street, LIVERPOOL ; 72-74 Buchanan Street, GLASGOW; 59 Brompton 


Road, S.W. ; 60 Cheapside, E.C. ; 115 Oxford Street, W.; 171-173 Regent 
Street, W. ; and 4o Strand, London, W.C. 
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The ‘‘Allenburys" Foods are very easy of digestion, and promote vigorous NS 
and healthy growth. Digestive and kindred disorders are avoided by their use. 3 
aa ‘* Infants fed on these Foods are neither fretful nor wakeful.”’ 





ee Allen &Han uryS Ltd.. Plough © 
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OT all the drugging and semi-starvation 
ever prescribed and practised will cure 

the tendency to obesity. At best these drastic 
and dangerous measures do no more than effect 
a temporary reduction of weight and bulk. But 
at what cost to health and vitality ! Sometimes 
the soundest constitution is irretrievably under- 
mined by such perilous practices. Do not be 
deceived. The system must always be properly 
nourished, and how much more important is this 
at a time when a strict course of reductive treat- 
ment is being followed! Feed the body while 
reducing the weight ; this is the essential prin- 
ciple of the famous “ Russell” treatment: the 
only sensible course. It is pleasant, easy, simple, 
safe, and sure; no disagreeable dietary restric- 
tions, no exhaustion, no drugging. The course 
can be followed in the strictest privacy. The 
chief curative agent used in the treatment is 
a liquid tonic preparation of pure vegetable 
ingredients, quite harmless to the most delicate 
constitution. The recipe is published in the well- 
known book, ‘“‘ Corpulency and the Cure.” All the 
time the steady decrease of weight goes on the 
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VITAL TO FAT PEOPLE. _ 47 
subject gains in health and strength. The appe- 


tite is healthy and normal, and the digestive 
organs freed from fatty obstructions, perform 
their work naturally and thoroughly. The blood 
is purified and enriched, the nervous system is 
strengthened, and, new muscular tissue being 
rapidly formed, the limbs become firm and 
shapely. Within four-and-twenty hours’ of 
beginning the course there is a decrease of } Ib. 
to 2lb., and a consistent and reliable reduction 
goes on daily until normal weight and correct 
proportions are attained. The tendency to cor- 
pulence is permanently destroyed, and health, 
vitality and general vigour lastingly. improved. 

“Corpulency and the Cure” (256 pages), 
already mentioned, is a book that every stout 
person should read, whether to follow the 
treatment or not. It is full of vital facts and 
information. A free copy of this standard book, 
which contains the recipe of the liquid prepara- 
tion mentioned above, may be obtained by 
sending three penny stamps (for postage under 
to Mr. F. Cecil Russell, 
Woburn House, Bedford Square, London, W.C. 
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than 


to depart. 





Elliott & Fry, Baker Street, W. 
H. Marriott-Watson 


We close the book wanting more. 


Watson’s inventive genius has given us a succession of really 
absorbing chapters.’’ 


ISBISTER & Co. 


Hurricane Island. 


By H. B. MARRIOTT-WATSON. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Pall Mall Gazette :—‘‘ The hearty pleasure of fierce fighting and 
the absorbing suspense of villainy and violence ever impending 
are here in full measure; and withal we have real humour and the 
literary something that is described as ‘ distinction.’ '’ 

Spectator :—* We have read stories more than we can number 


of mutinies on board ship, but we have never seen one better told 
‘Hurricane Island.’ ’’ 


Daily Telegraph : 


“It is a banquet from which the feaster is loath 
Mr. 


, t Amen Corner, London, E.C. 








OX TONGUES 





J 
MARMALADE & PICKLES in Jars and Glasses. 
BRISKET OF BEEF (in Fresh Blocks, Glasses and Tins). 
Order from yous peg we Sample, Gd. Sample Tongue, 4/- 
y difficulty in obtaining, write to 
POULTON & NOEL Ltd., Belgravian Works, London, N. 
BOOKLET SENT FREE. 


INTINS 
& GLASSES 
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The Hand that Rocks the Cradle buys the Soap. 


LET IT BE 


Wright’s Coal Tar Soap 


For ithas THREE UNRIVALLED MERITS: 





It is delightful in use. It is absolutely pure. 
It protects from all infection. 


4d. a Tablet. 
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with your present 
position, your future 
Prospects? If not then we 
can give you a first elass 
position, with first class pay. 
We quaify you by post direct 
to the home,in your spare time, to 
become an Electrical or Mechan- 
ical Engineer. Wecan double your 
salary. We have thousands of testi- 
monials. Investigate this for yours¢ lf, 


















by writing to-day for our FREE book 
How to become an Electrical or 
Mechanical Engineer.” It tells 


ou the story of success, to 








lectrical Engineer Insiitute of 
Correspondence Instruction, 132 
NorwichH ouse,Southampton 

St.,Holborn,L ondon, 
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FOR INVALIDS. 


INVALUABLE in cases of exhaus- 
tion from any cause. 


BRAND &CO., Ltd.. MAYFAIR, W. 
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Waterman's 


When you are away 
this summer take a 
Waterman’s ideal, and 
know freedom from the 
hotel, boarding house, post 
office,and steam- 
boat pen. 


From 10s. 6d. 
In Silver and Gold 
for Presentation. 


Of Stationers, 
Jewellers, &c. Il- 
lustrated Booklet 
post-free 
rom 


L. & C. HARDTMUTH, 
12 Golden Lane, 
London, E.C. 
Paris: 6 Rue de Hanovre, 
New York: 173 Broadway. 
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Perfect Sweeper, costing but 
if 


alittle more than a good Carpet 
#/ Brush, Saves backache, dust, 
and wear of carpet. 

_ The “KING” cannot get out of order. 
Every machine guaranteed. Of all 
jroumongere, Stores _~ Furnishers. 

any difficulty, send name of dealer 
and se direct to Sole Makers— 


HENRY WALLWORK & Co. Ltd., 
MANCHESTER. 
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EDITORIAL. 


Among the special features 
in the August number of the 
SUNDAY MAGAZINE 
will be a complete story, 
‘* Miss Campbell’s Proposal’, 
articles by Mr. J. H. 
YOXALL, M.P.—‘ Feeding 
the Lambs’”’, a plea for the 
physical care of destitute 
children; and SIR RICHARD 
TANGYE on “ Old Colonial 
Days’’; a descriptive and fully 
illustrated paper entitled ‘‘A 
Ramble through Lincoln’”’; 
a character sketch of the 
Lancashire worthy, JOHN 
ASHWORTH, author of 
‘Strange Tales’’; and ar- 
ticles on ‘‘ The Modern 
Child” by W. Kingscote 
Greenland, and ‘“‘A Brilliant 
Blue Stocking ’’—Mary Som- 
erville. 
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THE DISCIPLE 


From the engraving by J. C. Armytage. After the painting by E. Etty, R.A. 
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Camp Life in Palestine 


one hundred and twenty miles 

on horseback over plains and 
mountains and bogs; in the hail, 

in the wind,.in the rain, in the heat, in 
the cold. Camping nearly three thousand 
feet above sea level, and swimming a 
thousand feet below it; racing on the 
cloudy terraces of Samaria to keep warm, 
and stripping to the last garment at the 
Dead Sea to keep cool; drinking goats’ 
milk in olive groves, humouring our Cook 
Antoine by tasting his “‘ Shechem Sweets ” 
at the risk of our lives, and watching 
Bedouin women make butter in an ox 
skin ; these are some of the many experi- 
ences of Cliffside and Camp in Palestine. 
The Cliffside will teach you a sovereign 
Providence. Israel, according to George 
Adam Smith, learned it there; and I 
well believe him. We learned the lesson 
looking back from the reefs at Jaffa. 
Not a stumble over paths for ever defying 


XXXIV—4: 


SS" consecutive days in the saddle, 


your passage by jags and grips which 
to an English horse would be impossible ; 
not a bruise as we galloped through 
Jezreel, our heads close to our horses’ 
necks to avoid the stones thrown from a 
cattle yard near the tower of the wicked 
Queen ; not a scratch as we wandered 
through the tunnelled streets of Shechem— 
the oldest city in Palestine—where boys 
on the house-tops brandished their knives 
and mocked ; not a bite from the many 
savage dogs that made at us in village 
after village, one particularly, with foul 
purpose at me upon the summit of Olivet, 
where in photographing the Ascension 
Stone I had become separated from the 
party for only a minute, and from which 
I was mercifully delivered by a Nun who 
came out just in time, and controlled 
the beast; and only delay on the line 
from Jerusalem to Jaffa where, the night 
before, a carriage had been derailed and 
smashed. much to the discomfort of 
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hundreds of Americans who from that 
point had to make their journey to the 
Holy City on foot. = 

Cliffside will teach 
but so will Camp. 

It was nearly ten o'clock at night 
when we entered Nazareth and were 
met by two muleteers—mukaris—with 
long white lanterns after the Chinese 
sort, and led by them down rougi slopes 
to the threshing 
floor of El-Bayadir 
we came to our first 
camp. . 

Five tents with 
gorgeous trappings, 
well arranged in 
circular form, and 
in the centre an- 
other white lantern 
with the dear ‘old 
Union Jack floating 


you Providence, 


over it. But what 
were those rougn 
looking fellows 


doing on either"side 
of the lantern, with 


their cloaks and 
clubs ? They were 
our “Keepers” 
who; with their 


work, are peculiar 
to the East. “‘ They 
are the nighit 
watchmen, tor 
whom, as soon as 
tents are pitched 
at Sun-down, ap- 
plication is made 
to the nearest 
village, and no 
traveller would think of lying down 
to sleep without them. These men are 
often chosen for their desperate charac- 
ters, on the principle of ‘setting a thief 
to catch a thief, or as they say more 
characteristically ‘a tree is not cut down 
save by one of its own branches.’ ” 
Their work is to keep the camp secure. 
At Tiberias we were camping on the shore 
of the Lake; that same day they had 
buried an old pilgrim very near our tents 
and not too deep, a fact which accounted 
for a weird howl just outside our tent in 





The Steps leading to Jacob's Well 
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the depth of the night. Five times I 
heard this howl and held my breath. 
It was a hyena doing his ghastly work, 
and I was glad an occasional whistle 
assured me that our keepers were on the 
watch. 

Again on Mount Gerizim, the hill 
of the seventy springs, and in a storm 
of rain, when, after fruitless efforts to 
sleep I was sitting in my bed, a small 
stream running 
under it, my mack- 
intosh on and spread 
over my clothes as 
far as it would go, 
and my. hat as 
the best umbrella 
under the circum- 
stances|; I heard 
someone banging at 
the pegs and pull- 
ing at the ropes; I 
knew the ‘‘ Keeper”’ 
was busy, adjusting 
mytent to the 
weather. And 
when at Sinjil—the 
Crusaders’ St. Giles 
—I was awakened 
by a loud snoring 
outside my door 
I knew again the 
**Keeper”’ was busy 
neglecting his chief 
work; a favourite 
pastime, by the by, 
with the bulk of 
them! 

So Camp} life is 
the key to Psalm 
Cxxl :— 

“(The Lord is thy keeper... . 

The Lord ‘shall keep thee from all evil.” 
and this beyond any camp ia the East 
for :— 

“He that keepeth thee will not slumber.” 

Camp will also help you to appreciate 
the country. Jenin is the southern corner 
of the great triangular plain of Esdrelon, 
and from Jenin we saw and learned much. 
Sitting by the tent door we could hear 
the murmuring of the voices we had left 
at the café where dominoes and back- 
gammon were the excitement, and high 
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CAMP LIFE IN PALESTINE 


upon the “ Breezy Land”’ as the rolling 
downs are called, the tinkling bells of 
the cattle and the bleating of the sheep 
enticed us to the hills. An hour to spare 
before dinner found us climbing them, 
through orchards of almond and peach 
trees in full blossom, into a cave of great 
dimensions—it would hold fifty prophets 
easily—and up, until we reached a knoll 
from which Jenin lay like a pearl in a 
garden of green, and the mountains 
circled from Little Hermon to far-away 
Carmel, which looked like a great hound 
asleep in the purple mists. As night 
fell, it was 
with difficulty 
we found our 
way over the 
brooks and 
the boggy 
ground hardly 
hearing our- 
selves speak 
for the frogs. 
I never re- 
member any 
noises like 
those of the 
Jenin frogs. 
At first one 
would begin, 
soft like a 
mellow 
alarum; soon 
others, and 
louder, like bubbling water; now alto- 
gether, like excited police whistles ; and 
then like a brood of frightened ducks 
quack, quack, quack! and only frogs! 

What wonder that we forgot the track, 
and before we knew it were stumbling 
among mounds of earth. Someone whis- 
pered “graves!” another ‘“ Moslem 
graves!’’ Whereupon we made an ugly 
rush to the boundary, a brook, and jumped! 
We had remembered Coleridge :— 

To see a man tread over graves 
I hold it no good mark ; 
’Tis wicked in the sun and moon, 
And bad luck in the dark! 

And the only bad luck we had that night 
were the frogs. 

But the Cliffside will show you as noth- 
ing will that far and fair land. Galilee 





The Interior of Jacob's Well 
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opened for me under the shadow of Car- 
mel, with a school of porpoises at the 
bows, an exciting debarking in crazy 
boats, and a pull ashore to the song of the 
Haifa boatmen. We were to go through 
to Nazareth that night; and, in groups 
of four, we mounted our covered 
wagons and drove to the hills. 

It was after three o’clock when we started 
and we crossed the valley of the Kishon 
at the back of Carmel in a gorgeous 
Orient sunset; Kishon fairly covered 
with a-sprawling brook, and the hill of 
the prophet of fire well outlined in the 
fading light. 
Turning more 
into the hills, 
we passed 
Sisera’s town 
bold Haro- 
sheth of the 
Gentiles and, 
pushing up a 
winding road, 
we drove 
through one 
of the loveliest 
groves of oak. 
It was a 
forest of en- 
chantment! 
The oaks were 
dwarf, and 
their grey 
trunks and 
twigs stood out from patches of flowers 
pink and russet and blue. The redbreast 
and wagtail welcomed us by the roadside, 
the raven and the eagle shadowed us 
from the valley, and the air was balmy 
with the bean-flower and the scented 
herbs. Back of us was the saffron sky, 
the amethyst hills and the far-away dark 
of the Mediterranean ; above us, star on 
star, making a second day in their radi- 
ance, Orion and the Pleiades gloriously 
ablaze; while two especially fine stars 
shone like the loving eyes of the Watcher 
over Israel who slumbers not nor sleeps ; 
and around us Bedouin camp fires, the 
smell of burning wood, the bark of dogs, 
the neigh of a horse, and so, until we 
pierced the circle of the fifteen hills and 
came into the twinkling lights of Nazareth. 
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Oh! the Cliffside of Nazareth, it is a 
key into one half of our Lord’s teaching. 
There lies the village in a great green 
bowl of hills, a bowl hollowed surely for 
the privacy of the Son of Mary and to 
teach Him early lessons in endurance, 
courage and strength of will. 

One of the highest of these hills is the 
Jebel es-Sikh, which I climbed one after- 
noon, my horse literally walking up steps 
cut out of the rocky slopes. I always 
allowed him to choose his path and he 
never failed me, in- 
deed on the veriest 
edge of things he was 
the surest; but this 
Jebel! what a place 
it is for long long 
thoughts, what a 
place surely for that 
pure Boy to dream 
and dream, while the 
land of the far dis- 
tances stretched before 
Him, over the plain 
of Esdrelon to Little 
Hermon, Gilboa and 
the “ Breezy Land ;”’ 
to His left Mount 
Tabor, to His right 
Carmel, projecting 
into the sea; and at 
His back the sweet 
blue bay of Ptolemais. 
I wonder no longer 
why the mountains 
played such a part!in 
the history,and teach- 
ing of the Son of Man. 
gave me the secret. 

And the Cliffside reminds me of the 
wells of Palestine, ever a great feature 
of the land. Of course Galilee has her 
wells; that of the Virgin at Nazareth 
and another at Cana are famous; but 
strangely, wells bring Samaria back to 
me, ‘fair and facile’? Samaria, where 
brooks and flowers and beautiful women 
grow together and are at home. 

Most famous is Jacob’s, cut deep in one 
of the spurs of Mount Gerizim, as large 
and as well supplied as any of the seventy 
which burst from this hill of blessing. A 
wall encloses it, but at a low gateway, 


The Cliffside 





A Breakdown on the Railway 


our Dragoman dismounted ; and pushing 
an unwilling door, summoned a Greek 
father, who led us to the ruined steps 
into the vault which covers the well. 
For the first time I stood in one of the 
few places where worship in spirit and in 
truth has bowed me to the dust, and 
given me to live in the very presence of 
the Lord of the Water of Life. Quite 
overcome I watched the father light four 
tiny candles, fix them on a bowl and let 
them go twisting, twinkling, down, down 
—for the well is'deep 
—until they twisted 
into the water below. 
Deep was the welljin 
the days gone by, deep 
was a woman’s sin, 
deep was a Saviour’s 
love ; and deep called 
unto deep as in that 
dim vault I watched 
and worshipped a 
month ago. 

It is remarkable 
how women and wells 
go together in the 
East. 

Pleasant it was to 
meet groups of women 
at the well side, all 
busy with their water- 
bottles and washing ; 
even more pleasant to 
see their perfect form 
and charming carriage 
asijunder dripping 
pitchers they made 
their way home with their precious 
burden. 

Most of these women were unveiled, 
covering—perhaps—their mouth with a 
corner of a veil when a man passed by ; 
but as you approached the towns veils 
came into prominence, with all the mystery 
of those eyes behind them, sparkling at 
you from their inscrutable wall.. Then 
you cannot see what the women are like 
at all; a husband could not know his 
wife in the streets, and I should think 
nothing easier in this country than to 
marry a Leah instead of a Rachel! Rarely 
does a lover see his loved one’s face until 
after the wedding, when the bride will 
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make a point of drawing aside her veil 
and asking “‘ Do I please thee ?”’ 

The only possibility of courting—and 
it is sometimes done even in Syria—is 
with these eyes and veils. Youth in 
Palestine is denied the pleasure of the 
lifted hat and perhaps the even greater 
pleasure of a responding smile, what he 
does is to watch the veil, and if the maiden 
uncovers just one eye, he goes home as 
Solomon must have done in his song 
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donkey, the “ambulance ass” as we 
called him, who would for ever be getting 
in our horses way ; he made up for it by 
the way he looked after my horse and my 
saddles and stirrups—they were constantly 
changing en route—and by the way he 
helped my weary limbs off the horse after 
the day’s work. But let me speak of 
“ Charlie.” Charlie was our head mukari 
and combined all their foibles in a charm- 
ing personality. Charlie was the middle- 





Inside Gethsemane 


which I never quite understood till now :— 

Thou hast ravished my heart my sister, my bride, 

Thou hast ravished my heart with one of thine 
eyes, 

What Cliffside tells you about women, 
the Camp will tell you about men. On 
the whole very obliging fellows were our 
eight mukaris. Like every other Syrian, 
they knew the meaning of bachsheesh, 
and did not forget to let you know it on 
occasions; but willing and faithful I 
found my own man, and if at times a little 
noisy with a doleful chant to shorten 
his dusty road or impatient with his 


man between the camp and every Sheik 
we passed, whose powder-horn, gun, club 
or ring we wanted to buy. We knew 
the rascal fattened his own purse as he 
passed our English money through many 
a “bishlik” to the full satisfaction of 
the Arab chiefs—and himself, but we had 
our reward. We were taking an hour’s 
rest at the El-Lubban, the ancient 
Lebonah, and, as you can understand 
from the last chapter of the book of 
Judges, infected with the memories of 
the dance of Shiloh, we were hugely 
enjoying “a dance of mukaris to whom 
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we had lent a reed, and of whom Charlie 
was Master of the ceremonies. After 
a few rounds a Sheik swung by. Charlie 
was after him like a hound, and twisting 
a horn from his belt, brought it to one of 
our party for purchase. The money 
placed in Charlie’s hand did not satisfy 
him, he called for more ; more was added, 
and the hand being still: held out my 
friend took from his pocket a dangerous 
looking pill. Grave as a judge, Charlie 
bent his head, licked it up, and swallowed 
it! His eye gleamed, the bargain was 
concluded ; it was the last item of bach- 
sheesh necessary. Charlie was satisfied, 
so was the Arab and so were we, as aching 
with laughter, we knew we had our reward. 

Of course Cliffside and Camp at length 
bring you to Jerusalem, but I write of 
Jerusalem with mingled delight. The 
most extraordinary experience of the tour 
was in the Holy City, in one of its most 
unholy tunnels, David Street. 

Man and mule, woman, donkey, camel 
and dog jostled past its arches, each arch 
a shop, each shop the environment of 
a squatting shopman who has utmost 
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difficulty in getting to his customers and 
appears to be either yelling a language 
you marvel what ear could understand 
or more likely than not, perched in some 
far recess over his water pipe deep, deep 
in Eastern thought. 

And every Christian under the sun you 
can meet in David Street, every costume 
any tailor ever made is there, and black 
faces, red faces, pale faces, yellow faces, 
faces of beggars and of blind, are all in 
David Street, slimy, grimy, David Street. 

Here is a donkey carrying corn, here 
another whose baskets are loaded with 
offal from the slaughter; now a camel, 
silent, indifferent, swells past, and sneers ; 
now a herd of donkeys, now a Turkish 
official, now a pilgrim from the Holy 
Sepulchre, now a veiled Moslem, now an 
English lady, and now and ever, the 
cry of bachsheesh! bachsheesh! money ! 
money! the only Syrian word I fairly 
caught by city, cliff or camp; but one 
which as long as I live will haunt me, 
as the blind eyes of the beggar haunt me 
who cried for alms outside Gethsemane ! 

ERNEST DowWSETT. 
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Great George Street Chapel 


The Religious Life of Liverpool since 1850 


By Sir Edward Russell 


Part I 


The succession in this splendid sanctuary 
fell most notably to Dr. Enoch Mellor, 
but he returned after a while to Bradford. 
Great George Street Chapel, a large and 
splendid Palladian edifice, still continues 
as great a work as its locality permits and, 
while successive devoted ministers—the 
present one, Mr. Sewell, newly come, is of 
especial popular intellectual power, and 
even draws good audiences on Sunday 
evenings—make a gallant fight, the 
status of the Churchis most effectually 
maintained by the unfaltering and in- 
defatigable adhesion of Mr. and Mrs. 


William Crosfield, perhaps the greatest 
exemplars of Congregationalist faithfulness 
to the spiritual good of the community. 
Here and in one or two other places of 
worship ‘Pleasant Sunday Afternoons ” 
not only attract, but are declared to be 
most useful to, hundreds and thousands of 
men whom the Gospel would not otherwise 
touch. Yet praisers of things past and 
gone remember Dr. Raffles and sigh. 

His most eminent Congregationalist 
contemporary was John Kelly, of Crescent 
Chapel, in the Everton suburb. He was 
a solid, thoughtful, lucid, expository 
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divine, who spoke with solemn deliberate 
unction, and was a ripe teacher of abiding 
truth. 

The Baptist denomination had two 
worthies, curiously opposite in style and 
temperament. Charles 
Birrell was fastidious 
in elocution, refined in 
composition, satisfac- 
tory to the best taste, 
full of the Scriptures, 
Pauline in his theology, 
winning to those who 
listened to truths di- 
vine under his influ- 
ence. They did not 
find him frigid. But 
he was thought so by 
the hearty followers of 
sturdy Hugh Stowell 
Brown. Strength; 
common-sense; sen- 
tentious, rapid, forcible 
delivery ; swift insight 
into essential mean- 
ing; vivid setting 
forth of Christian 
Ethics; an avoidance 
of all but the most 
masculine sentiment ; 
a vigorous, constant 
effort to appeal on behalf of Christianity 
to hard-headed and stout-souled men, and 
to make weaklings through Christianity 
hard-headed and stout-souled—these, with 
a certain absence of polish, perhaps partly 
intentional, made up the public and pri- 
vate personality of this powerful preacher. 
Like Thomas Binney and Samuel Martin 
in London, he made an innovation, then 
thought startling in introducing an ele- 
ment of common-life ethics into his dis- 
courses. He carried this new thing to 
a theretofore unheard of extent by 
delivering a series of plain-man addresses 
to plain men on topics of conduct (without 
special religious teaching) on Sunday 
afternoons at a Mechanics’ Institution. 
The religious people were, so to speak, 
brought up rather short by this unwonted 
and scarcely Sabbatical proceeding, but 
the lectures were amazingly successful, 
the good they did was unmixed with evil, 
they gave Stowell Brown immense and 
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salutary power over the people, and the 
accepted idea of ministerial functions, 
where the gift existed, was by so much 
enlarged. Neither in lectures nor in 
sermons did this popular speaker resort 
much to pathos, but 
his manliness was con- 
tagious, his love of 
right, his hatred of 
evil, hisscorn for weak 
sin, his sense of phil- 
anthropy, told power- 
fully with Lancashire 
people, of whose type 
he was—none the less 
because he came from 
Manxland. 

As I am writing for 
a larger circle I will 
not refrain from an 
anecdote which in 
Liverpool is too fami- 
liar for repetition. The 
two eminent Baptist 
worthies of whom I 
have been speaking 
met at a ministerial 
conference. Stowell! 
Brown reeked as usual 
of his pipe. ‘Brother 
Brown,” said Birrell 
to him, ‘‘how much does it cost you for 
tobacco?” “Just as much, Brother 
Birrell,” retorted Brown, “ as it costs you 
for starch.” 

Two other Baptist personalities ought 
to be named. F. H. Robarts was, in 
point of time, first of the suburbans, and 
was most successful in his ministry. 
Devout earnestness was his most distinct- 
ive characteristic. He was eloquent but 
did not seem so. He won and held great 
congregations by sympathetic, solemn, 
strenuous meditations on every aspect 
of the Christian life. 

When Mr. Birrell’s important, chapel, 
after his retirement, had gone through 
a long course of bad attendance and 
mere sustentation, there came to it a 
young minister named Aked. He had 
no fame, and probably the most effec- 
tive element in his training had been 
very mixed self-education. But he is 
a genius. He soon filled the chapel, soon 
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attached a great congregation to him in 
personal loyalty, rapidly kindled fervid 
interest in everything that he cared for, 
provoked hot animosity among the general 
community, and, though the locality is 
quite unfavourable, has continued for 
fourteen years to prove, what many 
doubt, that capable, enterprising preach- 
ing is still a potentiality. It must be 
admitted, however, that Dr. Aked’s 
emphatic eloquence took an unconven- 
tional range, both in topic and in opinion, 
and that he was very bold on many 
municipal and national questions. Un- 
happily, for the last two years his health 
has given him and his people anxious 
trouble. 

And now in a few words I must sum up 
what has to be said about the course of 
other denominations within the last sixty 
years. 

Religious life among Liverpool Wesley- 
ans, perhaps I may say, 
as elsewhere, has been 
practically uniform. 
There have been no 
striking movements 
within that church 
except in the develop- 
ment of social work, 
chiefly under the leader- 
ship of Charles Garrett. 
He had great popula- 
rity during his long 
career. His zeal and 
geniality secured for him 
many powerful friends 
and wide-spread confi- 
dence without reference 
to sect orcreed. In this 
he came near equalling 
Monsignor, better 
known as Father Nu- 
gent, who, freely obtain- 
ing all sortsof Protestant 
money-help, identified 
himself, and through 
him the Roman Church, 
with some of our most effective juvenile 
and “‘slum”’ philanthropies. In memory 
of Charles Garrett, and in perpetuation 
and enlargement of his work a _ great 
hall with accessories is now being 
erected at an estimated cost of £45,000. 





Rev. Hugh Stowell Brown 
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Conspicuous in such work also in a 
more private and individual way was 
a well-known layman—Ned Sunners, 
“Happy Ned,”—who was _ associated 
with the Cabmen’s Mission. 

Owing to the Itinerary system, indivi- 
dual Wesleyan ministers seldom achieve 
any general local prominence, but a 
notable exception to this has been the 
Rev. Luke-Tyerman, who, between 20 
and 30 years ago, was one of the most 
popular preachers in Liverpool, and indeed 
throughout the whole of English Method- 
ism. 

The Friends maintain their worship 
but are little heard of, except in the 
persons of individual public workers, such 
as Mr. Ryley, the veteran educationist. 

The Unitarians in unbroken lay succes- 
sion vindicate their essential Christianity 
from generation to generation by unflag- 
ging philanthropy, and they have had 
here signal and special 
advantages in_ three 
of the most spiritual 
preachers of their de- 
nomination—John 
Hamilton Thom, James 
Martineau, and Charles 
Beard. But, here as 
elsewhere, their actual 
adherents are few, 
though everyone ad- 
mires them. 

The course of relig- 
ious life amongst the 
very numerous Welsh 
people of Liverpool is 
difficult for an English- 
man to gauge correctly, 
inasmuch as all their 
religious operations are 
conducted in the Welsh 
language almost exclu- 
sively. Attached to the 
Nonconformist Welsh 
Chapels there are at 
least 10,000 communi- 
cants, and about 15,000 adherents. 

Welsh Sunday Schools are not attended 
by children only, but also by adults, the 
latter indeed predominating. Another 
speciality is the meeting of Church mem- 
bers periodically—generally weekly—to 
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commune on purely spiritual matters. 
These meetings have always been found 
to be a great power in promoting spiritual 
life. At these and other meetings the 
lay element is a very active force. The 
Deacons are not simply officers who take 
charge of the finances and externals ; they 
have a prominent share in the spiritual 
work of the churches. As to the Welsh 
pulpit, Liverpool has had during the last 
50 years some of the most eminent Non- 
conformist ministers 
to fill it. Welshmen 
everywhere are ac- 
quainted with the 
names ot the late Rev. 
Henry Rees, and his 
brother Dr. William 
Rees, the Rev. Dr. 
Owen Thomas and 
his brother Dr. John 
Thomas, and Dr. D. 
Saunders, Dr. John 
Hughes, Rev. R. 
Lumley, and others. 
The | late Principal 
Edwards, of Bala, 
whose commentary 
is well known, filled 
pulpits of Liverpool, 
preaching in Welsh 
and English, for some 
years. The various 
Temperance, _Liter- 
ary, Educational and 
other organizations 
in connection with 
the Welsh places of 
worship have increased to a very great 
extent during the last 40 years, and are now 
in avery flourishing condition in all external 
aspects. But the leaders of religious 
thought and feeling are longing and wait- 
ing for more religious life amongst the 
people, to awaken them from the present 
lethargy and indifference and they hope 
that the present awakening in Wales will 
extend to the Welsh people of Liverpool. 

There are supposed to be 150,000 Roman 
Catholics in Liverpool, and Protestants 
and Roman Catholics are probably con- 
scious that, if for no other reason than 
differences in social habits and conditions, 
the methods and impact of the cure of 
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Rev, Charles Beard 
Photograph by Brown, Barnes & Bell, Liverpool 





souls among Roman Catholics are dis- 
similar to those which prevail among 
Protestants. The operation of religious- 
influences, however, upon so vast a popu- 
lation must be an important integral 
part of the religious life of the place. 
There has been a vast expansion of Roman 
Catholicism, and two causes have contri- 
buted very largely to it. First, the re- 
establishment of the Roman hierarchy in 
1850, and almost concurrently with that, 
what may be called 
the Irish invasion of 
Lancashire, as a 
sequel to the famine 
of 1848. Cardinal 
Wiseman, when, from 
the Flaminian gate 
at Rome he issued 
his address to the 
English people on the 
restoration of the 
hierarchy, could 
hardly have anticipa- 
ted the results which 
followed from the 
co-ordination of the 
different agencies 
which Rome has util- 
ised for the develop- 
ment of Church 
government. This is 
particularly theresult 
in Lancashire, where 
her votaries have held 
with tenacity the 
beliefs and practices 
of pre-Reformation 
times. Great necessities have been 
accentuated by the Irish immigration 
following the sorrowful years of 1848-50. 
Chapels, humble in their origin, had 
to be provided to meet this addition 
to Liverpool’s poorer population, and 
by-and-bye these humble buildings were 
superseded by stately edifices and 
schools attached thereto, paid for very 
largely by the pennies of the poor. The 
effect of all this was most marked on 
primary and secondary education, in 
which herculean efforts have been made 
and great things done. Doubtless there 
has been much leakage among the Irish 
people “dumped” on Liverpool streets. 
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The immigrants came by every boat in 
hundreds. They fled from their country 
without means and frequently without 
friends as from a city stricken by a plague, 
but whenever able to rise above the most 
absolute poverty they generously gave 
towards churches and schools in Liverpool, 
justifying what has become an axiom that 
these buildings were erected out of the 
pennies of the masses. 

There is another reason for the great 


increase in the 
number of Roman 
Catholics in Liver- 


pool and other large 
cities which cannot 
be ignored, and 
which those who con- 
template the future 
would do well to 
study. Like the Ger- 
man, the Irishman 
always has a large 
family. To him it 
is as certain as the 
noon-day sun that 
when God sends child- 
ren he sends means 
to satisfy them. ,The 
doctrine of Malthus 
is not subscribed to 
by the Irish father 
or mother, nor even 
by the English Cath- 
olic. It is a doctrine 
held in abhorrence 
by them and their 
faith, The law of 
numbers is on the side of the English 
and Irish Roman Catholics who care 
not for economic considerations. It is 
true that grinding poverty frequently 
marks the Irishman’s condition, and this, 
as I have suggested, adversely affects the 
operation of church institutions on indi- 
vidual religious life. Protestants feel 
that it has to be comparatively mechan- 
ical and is not fruitful in proportion to 
its magnitude and detail. But too great 
honour caunot be paid to the priests for 
their arduous and faithful work. 

A religious episode of recent Liverpool 
secular history has left what promises to be 
permanent traces in the social condition 
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of the city, and deserves to be especially 
noticed as an example of what is possible 
to be done. The city, after being sup- 
posed to be distinctly behindhand in 
moral control became a pioneer in the 
repression of moral evil. There are two 
matters in this connection in which public 
authorities have power and option. One 
is the conduct of public houses. The 
other is the existence of houses devoted 
to immorality. Magistrates have to deal 
with these matters 
or not to deal with 
them in whatever 
manner they think 
best. It has not been 
usual for religious 
bodies or religious 
persons to interfere. 
Indeed, there is 7a 
favourite theory that 
it is the business of 
religious . bodies ,to 
operate only upon in- 
dividual life and 
character, in which 
process alone they.are 
told lies any hope of 
general reform. This. 
pietistic or  ultra- 
spiritual (and, for 
many persons and 
some interests, very 
convenient) idea, is 
co-operated with by 
certain fixed notions: 
of that large pro- 
portion of the 
community which is not actively religious. 
One such notion is a prejudice against the 
unco guid. Even those “ average men” 
who do not share this prejudice have a 
notions that evils of this sort must exist 
and that it is waste of effort to try to get 
rid of them. Mr. Alexander Guthrie, a 
Liverpool merchant, worthy bearer of a 
thrice-honoured name, the Rev. R. Arm- 
strong, and the Rev. Dr. Lundie, having. 
regard to the state of things which they 
believed to exist in the city, and to what 
they regarded as perfunctory behaviour 
on the part of the magistracy and the 
police, held that the religious people of 
Liverpool had public as well as spiritual 
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duties to discharge. They formed a Vigi- 
lance Committee. The very name stood in 
their way, and there was, therefore, the 
more courage in adopting it. Unexpected 
success attended their efforts. A pamph- 
let by Mr. Armstrong which they issued 
entitled ‘ Liverpool’s Deadly Shame,” 
recounted facts with which this page must 
not be defiled. The community was 
aroused. The tone of the bench both as 
to public-houses and as to evil houses was 
changed. The Head Constable, though 
he had been a military officer, accepted 
in good faith and with practical sympathy 
and efficiency a new and corrective régime. 
The effect has been wonderful. And the 
great improvement of official and general 
tone which has taken place was an out- 
-come of religious life. 

This was a very special instance of 
secular improvement following upon overt 
religious action. As a rule the effects of 
religious life in secular things has been 
indirect. What good has been done has 
resulted from the formation of high 
character by religious influences. It has 
been carried out by public men whose 
conscientiousness has had a religious 
source, but it has been carried out in 
a secular manner. The Rathbones, 
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originally Friends and always religious, 
had in 1860 completed six generations of 
Christian benevolence, Christian always 
in known motive, though secular in form. 
Two more generations of Rathbones have 
since succeeded in the same spirit. Nurs- 
ing institutions—Liverpool was the first 
place to apply Miss Nightingale’s ideas 
to workhouses—hospitals, every kind of 
charitable institution, Museums, Art, 
Libraries, the University, have developed 
under Rathbone auspices, and through 
all these things, or almost all, have been 
done upon secular methods, it is not too 
much to say that they are absolutely 
the fruit of religious life and would 
not without religious life have existed, 
at all events would not have existed 
in such incomparable abundance of 
resource. 

A fine example of indirect fruit of 
religious life has been Liverpool Education 
under the Forster Act of 1870. 

I conclude by saying that the commu- 
nity has been saved from chronic turmoil, 
and has secured a fair and just and reli- 
gious.system of education by means of the 
truly religious spirit in which all parties 
were induced by Mr. Christopher Bushell 
to arrange their differences. 
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The Prince, the ‘Prentice, and the Mayor of 


Reading’s Plate 


was the pride of Master Tucker’s 

heart and the chief treasure of his 

house. The other treasure was 
his daughter, Mistress Cicely, and in the 
eyes of Dick Hall, apprentice, the second 
did surpass the first. And this is the 
fashion wherein the one paid ransom for 
the other when Prince Rupert came to 
Reading. 

Now Master Tucker, be it clearly said, 
was a man of substance, and it was not 
the mere value of the cup in coin of the 
realm which so endeared it to him. He 
had grown rich in the cloth trade, and now 
had his parlour hung with superfine dorcas 
setting forth the story of Astrea and 
Celadon, while Mistress Cicely’s chamber 
was furnished with French cloth em- 
broidered and an India quilt. But then 
Cicely was indulged by her father in all 
things save one. 

It could scarce be thought that Master 
Tucker should willingly give his one fair 
daughter to the ’prentice, merely because 
the lad was tall and fair, with a blue fire 
in his eyes. But Dick and Cicely loved 
one another, and the day came when 
stolen glances no longer sufficed them. 
By that time, too, war had come, which 
broke many indentures and brought some 
men to their hearts’ desires, and others to 
shallow graves on a battle-field. 

Master Tucker was loyal to King and 
Church, and with good reason. Was he 
not a burgess of Reading, and was not 
Reading proud of Archbishop Laud, who 
in turn had remembered the poor of his 
own town ? Moreover, Master Tucker had 
another reason for loyalty, a reason all his 
own. For the precious cup of silver, parcel 
gilt, had been given to a great uncle ot his, 
Samuel Tucker, by Queen Elizabeth, of 
peerless memory; so ran the constant 
belief and tradition of the family. The 
cause of the royal gift was less clearly set 
forth. Master Tucker indeed held that 
his great uncle of the same name had 
devised a pageant so greatly to her 


Ts cup was of silver, parcel gilt ; it 


Majesty’s pleasure as to win that reward. 
Others there were, irreverent, who pre- 
tended that Master Tucker the elder, 
being deputed to deliver a speech to the 
Queen’s Majesty, had stumbled and 
broken down into hopeless silence. Where- 
upon Queen Elizabeth had sworn 
roundly in right Tudor fashion that in 
her progress of two days and twenty 
speeches he was the first man with 
wit enough to hold his tongue. Of such 
attempted abatements of his dignity 
Master Tucker took no heed. There was. 
the parcel gilt cup and its royal tradition. 
The possession of these had enkindled an 
ambition in the breast of their owner. It 
was his dream that Mistress Cicely, his- 
daughter, should bear that heirloom into- 
some family worthy to receive it, and so- 
enhance the honour of the house of Tucker. 

Thus it was that the sight of Mistress 
Cicely and the ’prentice standing with 
locked hands in a shadowy corner of the 
courtyard roused the wrathful suspicion 
of the father and master. Had he been 
near enough to read their most betraying 
faces, he would have known that the case 
was beyond suspicion and almost past 
the cure of wrath. As it was, he eyed 
them narrowly when next they met to- 
gether, which was at the evening meal. 
But Dick, whether he served, as his duty 
was, or sat at the lower board end, was- 
the most modest and zealous of appren- 
tices, while Mistress Cicely sat wondrously 
demure, her hazel eyes decorously down- 
cast. 

Master Tucker’s doubts were soothed ; 
they were all but wholly put aside when, 
after he had supped, Cicely applied herself 
dutifully to the filling and lighting of his: 
long pipe, and further coaxed him to 
relate the story of the Queen’s cup, and 
explain to her the meaning of the devices. 

But alas! for the worthy citizen’s- 
tranquillity ! He roused from his medita- 
tions or his doze with a sudden memory of 
having left his own private bunch of keys- 
in the warehouse. As. he made his way 
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along the dark passages between his 
dwelling and the shop, he became aware 
of voices not far ahead. 

“ Alas, dear Dick, wait yet a little! 
Sure, ’tis scarce a deception, when we 
ourselves have known for so short a time 
-of—of——”’ 

“Of our love,’ Dick broke in, un- 
ashamed. “‘ Yes, dear heart, but the con- 
cealing is no easy matter. And should 
the—thy father surprise our secret, then 
indeed we might count ourselves lost and 
foredone. And, Cicely, many a ’prentice 
has risen to high estate—why should I 
fear ?—the Lord Mayor of London——’” 

“Oh, Dick, if it were not for the 
cup!” 

“The cup?” 

“Yes, all might be well; but he will 
have me prove myself a worthy heir and— 
Dick, where are thy wits ? Queen Eliza- 
beth’s cup.” 

Cicely ended with a dismal sob, and 
Dick lifted up his voice in some disloyal 
words concerning the parcel gilt cup and 
‘Queen Elizabeth herself. 

In the midst of which Master Tucker, 
horn lantern in hand and _ righteous 
indignation in his countenance, burst forth 
upon the culprits. Cicely fled to her 
chamber and Dick, quivering between fear 
and revolt, followed his master in silence. 

The apprentice had enough to answer 
for—he had wooed Mistress Cicely in 
secret, forgetting the difference which lay 
between them. To this accusation Dick 
spoke up manfully, protesting that his 
love should be proved by his care and 
industrious ambition, and that—here the 
lad straightened himself and his fair face 
glowed—he would be no cowardly or use- 
less servant to Mistress Cicely in such 
perilous times—for the King’s Standard 
had been set up a month. 

But therewith the vials of Master 
Tucker’s wrath were poured forth. A 
worthy defender indeed in those days of 
rebellion—a ’prentice who had not been 
content with cozening his master’s 
daughter, and cheating his master, but 
had spoken disloyal and irreverent things 
of dignitaries, nay of England’s great 
Queen herself. 

“Why, of such stuff as thou—thou 
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broke 
furiously, “ are the Rebel armies made.” 

And with these words, Dick Hall was 
dismissed, to await what the morrow 


runagate ’prentice,” he forth 


should determine. But on the morrow 
he had determined for himself. 

The sign beneath Cicely’s window 
creaked that night, though there was no 
wind. And when the maiden rose—to 
make fast her casement, it may be—a 
voice came softly up to her. 

“Cicely, dear heart, come bid me God- 
speed !” 

Leaning across the sill she saw Dick 
perched there as if in mid air. 

“ Dick, dear Dick, climb down warily 
or I must needs cry out.” 

“Fear not for me—I can hold like thy 
green bird from the Indies. Throw me a 
kiss and thy kerchief for remembrance— 
and be true, sweet heart!” 

“Art going—oh, whither ?”’ 

“To make a fortune.” 

“That sounds so long.” 

“Canst thou find a quicker way for me 
to win thee ?” 

“Nay,” and Cicely’s voice broke be- 
tween a laugh and a sob—‘ unless it were 
after some fashion through father’s cup.” 

“Shall I turn highwayman and steal 
it?” 

“Dick, thou didst never love me if 
thou canst jest to-night.” 

““ Sweet, I could never leave thee if I 
did not feign a lightness.” 

“Someone stirs.”’ 

“ Be true to me, Cicely.” 

“Oh, Dick!” 

When the sun rose, Dick was far from 
Reading. He had fiercely broken his 
measuring rod—that was the nearest he 
came to fulfilling Master Tucker’s pro- 
phecy of his rebellion—and by the act as 
it were declared himself a free man. 

A dash, a clatter, a streak of swift 
passing colour, and a train of mounted 
men swept by him. They went so swiftly 
that he could only guess whether they were 
a hunting party or a troop of soldiers 
returning from some midnight raid—by 
the keen note of steel piercing the other 
noises, he judged the latter. 

They drew up some distance ahead at 
a crossing of the roads, and seemed to hold 
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council. Dick drew near, all his thoughts 
busied with this gallant company. But 
he did not approach unseen. A clear 
commanding voice called suddenly : 
“But there is an honest-seeming lad 
enough, who should know these parts. 
He shall be our guide, and in return, we 
will teach him how to serve the King.” 


So it came to pass that when Prince 
Rupert marched into Reading about the 
Christmastide of that same year, Dick 
Hall was one of the soldiers that followed 
him: Dick, grown broader and more 
bronzed, with steady eyes that had learned 
to front peril squarely. He could trail 
a pike now, yes, and handle it, as well as 
his comrades. He had fought at Edgehill 
and seen the flurry of death at Brentford 
Crossing, but for all that he felt the tears 
in his throat as he saw the five heads on 
the shield above the gates at Reading. 

There was short space, though, for idle 
musings. Suddenly the word ran back 
along the lines of horsemen, and then 
through the foot companies that if any 
soldier there were familiar with the town of 
Reading, he was bidden forward to attend 
on the Prince. Bewildered and half 
afraid, Dick avowed himself a townsman 
born and bred and was the only man to 
answer to the call. Hastily mounted, 
that he might cause no delay, he was 
ordered ahead with all speed. To the foot 
soldier and whilom apprentice, the horse 
was almost as strange and awful as the 
imperious foreign Prince, and he was far 
more afraid of both than ever he had been 
of the enemy. But he found his place in 
the saddle and gathered his wits as he 
might to meet the quick fire of question 
that followed. 

Rupert had ridden from Oxford, the 
Royal headquarters, and passed through 
Reading that he might assure himself of 
that town, which was to be one of the 
garrisons protecting the King’s Court. 
He was to meet Sir Arthur Aston, the 
Governor, while there, but it seemed he 
had a mind to get some knowledge at 
first hand. Dick was called on to point 
out the houses of the most noted burgesses 
and state their party. And this he did, 
wavering between a pride in which he felt 
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himself a returning hero, and a chill doubt 
wherein. he saw himself a traitor.to his 
native place. 

So on they rode, past St. Mary’s Church, 

with its chequered tower, past the 
mystically named “ Oracle,” a place to 
Dick of many memories, for to that ancient 
hall of the wool merchants and dyers did 
Master Tucker most resort. 
' At last, was it to be believed or borne, 
the troops marched beneath the house of 
Master Tucker itself, and to Dick’s dazzled 
fancy, Cicely was looking out of every 
window of it. 

“And that ?” queried Prince Rupert 
idly. He had well-nigh enough for his 
purpose, and it was only the lad’s en- 
tranced stare at those brown gables which 
roused his wonder. 

But at the words Dick Hall found him- 
self in a quandary. For the Prince’s 
comments on his information had been 
curt and much to the point. When a 
citizen has been pronounced loyal, ‘‘ Good,’ 
the commander would nod approval— 
“he will contribute,” but if he were not 
vouched for : “‘ He must be fined, Benett,”’ 
said the Prince to his secretary. By which 
simple system Dick began to see how His 
Highness provided for his soldiers though 
the King’s revenues were confiscated to 
Parliament. 

But here was Cicely’s house and Cicely’s 
father, and the thing wore another aspect. 
This rushed confusedly through Dick’s 
brain, but the Prince had not been answered, 
and was not used to waiting. His re- 
peated demand came like a pistol shot 
and was as threatening. 

“°Tis—tis one Master Tucker, your 
Highness,” stammered Master Tucker’s 
’prentice, “‘a peaceable man, your High- 
ness, loyal, but with little power to do 
service to either party.” 

Dick Hall had a sudden sense of being 
run through the body, as Rupert scanned 
him narrowly. But the next instant the 
Prince had turned his scrutiny on the 
house. Then he rode on and the matter 
slid harmlessly by. 

At the door of the chief ith; where he 
had chosen to take up his quarters, Prince 

Rupert was met by that august personage, 
the Mayor of Reading, who came humbly 
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THE PRINCE, THE ’PRENTICE, AND THE MAYOR 657 


to entreat his Royal Highness to deign to 
honour with his presence a poor banquet 
which had been in all haste made ready 
in the hope that his Royal Highness would 
condescend—— 

The Prince cut short the procession of 
compliment by briefly accepting the 
courtesy, which doubtless the long ride 
made acceptable enough. 

Meantime Dick, the ’prentice, all ’pren- 
tice again, looked on. This was the 
Mayor, whom he had so often watched 
reverently from afar. Why, Master 
Tucker himself had never been Mayor, 
and lived in hope of that office. 

Dick had seen Prince Rupert on the 
march and in the charge, and he had a 
lad’s keen love of hardihood and gallant 
leadership. But never had he felt what 
it meant to be of the Blood Royal and first 
general of the King till he saw that great 
dignitary, the Mayor of Reading, bowing 
his portly form as he stood in the mud 
beside the Prince’s stirrup. 

The banquet at the Mayor’s was 
assuredly not unwelcome to the Cavaliers. 
Dick, as he watched the Prince enter, con- 
fessed to an almost envious pang of hunger. 

Feeling that he had not been formally 
dismissed, Dick took up his place in the 
courtyard of the Mayor’s house, gladly 
resigning his borrowed steed, and there 
waited among sentries and serving men. 
The windows before him flickered with 
firelight, and now a snatch of talk escaped 
and now the savoury perfume of the 
banquet. 

It was growing dusk, when a post rode 
up with despatches for the Prince. That 
was a matter of hourly occurrence, and 
the sentry handed the messenger over to 
Dick as to an attendant of His Highness. 

‘Give me the letters,’’ quoth Dick, his 
head very high, and he made his way to 
the banquet room. 

Once there, he was checked despite 
himself. The Prince was still in riding 
trim, but for all that, he filled his royal 
place royally, while the scene around, to 
Dick blazed with magnificence. Whence 
came that array of gold and silver plate ? 
he had not dreamed all Reading could 
furnish forth so much, and that the Mayor 


alone should possess it! But where was 
XXXIV—ja 


the Mayor ? Truly, there he fulfilled the 
functions of carver and server, and was 
even now with his own hands placing a 
woodcock on the board. It was a noble 
bird, and as-the Mayor surveyed it, the 
shade of anxiety died from his countenance 
and was succeeded by a beaming calm. 

Dick advanced a pace, but he was un- 
noticed and he was too abashed to advance 
further. , He lost himself in admiration of 
the sights before him. Not alone the table, 
the tall cupboard was decked with plate. 

What was that? Dick bit back a 
startled cry. Yonder, in the midmost of 
the Mayor’s plate stood Master Tucker’s 
parcel gilt cup. 

It could not be, but it was. He had 
scanned it in company with Cicely too 
often to doubt of its device; and the tail 
of the lion on the handle was bent—how 
well he remembered. 

Dick came up from a fit of musing. 
Sundry other pieces had a familiar air. 
Then he understood. The worthy Mayor, 
to honour his guest and prove himself a 
man of consequence, had borrowed his 
neighbours’ treasures to grace himself 
withal. 

And it seemed that he had indeed im- 
pressed the Prince. For by now the feast 
was drawing to a close, and his Highness’ 
glance had strayed more than once to the 
brave show of gold and silver—a glance 
darkly bright as a falcon’s, and, at that 
moment, as predatory. Now he turned 
from a close and eager discourse into 
which he had fallen with Aston, concerning 
some late move on that big chessboard of 
the war, and made recognition in very 
courtly terms—he could be courtly at 
will—of the Mayor’s hospitality; till the 
flattered Mayor, unctuous with satisfaction 
swore that he had done naught worthy of 
notice, but that all he had was at the 
service of his Highness. Even as he 
spoke some thought shot into the Prince’s 
eyes a spark of mirthful malice. He 
dropped a word in German to his neigh- 
bour and resumed his discourse. 

“ Ay, you have entertained us right 
royally, Master Mayor, but, faith, you have 
store of wealth to back you in your loyal 
intents. Pray you, whose is the goodly 
show of plate ?”’ 
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The question was deadly direct, though 
tossed at him with a manner so debon- 
naire. The Mayor opened his mouth as 
if to catch it. Then he was tempted and 
under temptation did as is the wont of men. 

“ An it please your Highness,” said the 
Mayor of Reading, “the plate is mine.” 

The Prince eyed him for an instant with 
a considering stare. 

“Nay,” quoth he then, 
mine.” 

In the gap of silence that followed his 


“the plate is 


Highness preserved a courteous serenity. ° 


A smile widened among his officers; the 
Mayor stood dismayed, dejected, as much 
a wreck as his woodcock. 

“ Look you,” continued the Prince with 
graciousness unabated, “‘ I am well pleased 
that I can witness there is no ground of 
truth in the accusings cast against your 
loyalty. Had I found you rebelliously 
inclined I might have been enforced to 
deal harshly with you’’—the Mayor 
groaned—“ but now—Take heart of 
grace,man. Ido but borrow on the public 
faith as doth the Parliament. Make an 
inventory as long as a “ag. r-raparemoe 
since the plate is all your own, ’tis easy 
here the Mayor winced guiltily—‘ and, 
in better days, your contribution,” his 
Highness laid smiling stress upon the word, 
“shall be remembered. But look less 
sourly on’t, lest I should think I had 
mistaken you.” 

Thus adjured, the Mayor smiled hol- 
lowly, but his hands twisted the while at 
his gilded chain, as though he desired to 
strangle—himself, mayhap. 

There was no loitering. The Mayor’s 
plate was borne straightway to the Prince’s 
quarters on its way to the hungry mint at 
Oxford. And Dick, trembling and dis- 
traught, helped in the direful work; he 
was speeding Master Tucker’s cup—the 
Queen Elizabeth’s cup—to destruction. 

“This will help our supplies to some 
purpose,” said Rupert to his secretary, 
as the prize was borne in, “a rare piece 
of alchemy.” 

“‘ That should be the turning to a better 
metal,’ ventured the other. 

““As I will this, to steel!’’ answered 
Rupert, and his voice lost its laughter, 
taking the ring of the steel he praised. 
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Dick lingered unbidden at the threshold, 
even more afraid to go than to stay—his 
heart was in the parcel gilt cup. 

Another snatch of talk. 

“Somewhat will go to the clothiers of 
this same good town—my men are in 
rags.” 

Here was light. 

The ’prentice stepped forward, white 
and red by turns. 

““ May it please your Highness 
voice and courage broke together. 

The Prince wheeled round to face him. 
The Mayor’s plate lay in an accusing, 
appealing heap between them. 

“May it please me—what, lad?” 

“Only,” faltered Dick, ‘I heard your 
Highness speak of cloth. So please you, 
I think there is one piece in that ” he 
choked desperately for a word. 

“ That plunder,” suggested his Highness 
composedly. 

“Which might bring more than its 
worth in cloth for your soldiers.” 

“‘ More than its worth is not the way of 
the world. How shall that be, my young 
Machiavell ? ” 

““ Have I your Highness’ leave ?””’ Dick 
bent and singled out the parcel gilt cup ; 
his hand closed on it with a frenzied grip. 

“This belongs to a cloth merchant of 
this town—one Master Tucker.” 

“Parbleu! the peaceful citizen with 
no power to aid either party. Sirrah, 
would you trick me—what wickedness is 
this ?” 

He stopped—there was no treachery 
in the lad’s face, now glowing to the brow. 

“What then—out with the truth ; who 
is the damsel ?” 

Dick raised astonished eyes—had Cicely 
been there for others, too, then ?—he read 
only merriment in the glance that met his, 
and dropping to his knee, but still clutching 
the trophy, he blundered out his story. 

And when he had ended, and the Prince’s 
laughter had ended as well : 

“Now win me as much cloth as may be 
from your citizen,’ commanded his High- 
ness, ‘‘ and win what you will for yourself 
to boot. I will give you three days’ leave 
—'tis long enough for a wedding. And 
here is Queen Elizabeth’s cup.” 

Dora GREENWELL MCCHESNEY. 
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The Law 


AVID, in a remarkable Psalm, 
|) written in connection with Ab- 
salom’s rebellion, exclaimed ‘‘ To 
thee, Lord, belongeth Mercy : for 
Thou renderest to every man according 
to his work.” To the weak sentiment- 
alism of modern theology these two state- 
ments seem to clash. David, with his 
ripe experience of God’s justice and God’s 
love, knew that there is no real mercy 
apart from punishment. The modern 
preacher very rarely talks of justice and 
suffering for sin. 

What is mercy ? Not a namby-pamby 
molluscous sentiment, always ready to 
talk of love, as though God were mere 
weak amiability. Mercy is infinite wrath 
against sin, coupled with infinite love for 
the sinner. In the moral development 
of man there are three different stages in 
the way people have looked at sin, viz., 
the barbarous, the legal, the Christian. 

(1) The barbarous stage. In early 
times sin was not keenly felt. The Greeks, 
whom Homer makes his heroes, were 
corrupt, false, cruel, licentious. They 
were almost insensible to sin. They lived 
in an age that was barbarously indifferent 
to crime. 

(2) The legal stage. When, however, 
the sense of justice had diffused itself 
among mankind, good folks hated the 
wrong-doer and the wrong done. We see 
this exemplified in David’s Psalms, where 
he curses the wrong-doer with all his soul. 
“The man that privily slandereth his 
ne-ghbour, him will I destroy.” ‘ The 
righteous shall rejoice, when he seeth the 
vengeance: he shall wash his footsteps 
in the blood of the ungodly.” Here the 
sinner and the sin are lumped together as 
objects of one common hatred. Scoffers 
who make merry over David’s cursing 
psalm betray their ignorance. They for- 
get (a) that David cursed his enemies 
because he believed them to be God’s 
enemies ; (5) that David, having no full, 
clear revelation of a world beyond the 
river of death, where all injustice will be 
set right, wanted justice to show itself 
on this side of the grave; (c) that David 





of Mercy 


had not got beyond the legal conception 
of sin, had not been taught the Christian 
way of looking at guilt. 

(3) The Christian stage. Christ taught 
men to abhor that which was evil, but to 
love the evil-doer; to pity the sinner be- 
cause sins brings misery, and to be ready 
to pardon at once, when true penitence 
was manifested. That is real mercy, and 
in no way does it dispense with pain and 
punishment. 

When a wise parent punishes his child, 
he is merciful to his other children for he 
gives them a warning of what they may 
expect if they do wrong ; and he is merci- 
ful to the child, for he thereby does what 
he can to save the character of the child. 
So when our heavenly Father punishes 
us for sin, when he renders to every man 
according to his work (sending suffering 
for sin, and peace for virtue), he is merciful 
to society generally, and to the wrong-doer 
particularly. 

The wreck of body produced by drink 
is as merciful as the surgeon’s knife, that 
wounds to heal. The stabs of conscience, 
and every pang that teaches us the hein- 
ousness of sin, are God’s merciful render- 
ing to every man according to his work. 
The bitterest punishment a man can 
endure is to wear the yoke of his own mis- 
deeds. Anyone who has read Oscar 
Wilde’s touching book, “‘ De Profundis,” 
will realize the truth of that statement. 
“There are almost always moments of 
reaction in the most godless and degraded 
life, when what we call the voice of con- 
science speaks out, and the man is made 
to wince under that worst of all tortures, 
self-loathing and _ self-contempt.” And 
this pain is part of God’s mercy. God 
mercifully renders to every man according 
to his work. Society often renders to 
some, on whom it is “ down,”’ far more 
than according to their work; that only 
hardens a man. And Christians some- 
times do the same. To be eternally 
“getting your knife into’’ some one for 
his sin is as cruel as it is foolish. On the 
other hand, Society renders to some ill- 
doers much less than according to their 
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works. What does Society care about 
gambling and impurity ? Such leniency 
is a premium on wrong doing. But God 
metes out the punishment exactly to the 
offence. His penalties are not arbitrary. 
His penalties follow as surely as the phy- 
sical effect follows the physical cause. 
Huxley said ‘““ When we disobey Nature 
she boxes our ears.’’ That was his scien- 
tific way of putting a grand religious 
truth. 

“The penalty, which consists in such 
things as the stings of conscience, the 
darkening of the moral perceptions, the 
extinction of the light of purity in the 
soul, the hateful bondage of evil passion, 
the bitterness of remorse, the shrinking 
from hateful memories of the past,”’ is a 
merciful punishment from God. 

David knew that the loss of his little 
child and the rebellion of his son Absalom 
were providential acts of mercy to him. 
His character never shone more nobly 
than when he bent before the storm, and 
left Jerusalem, for his thankless son to 
enter in royal state. 
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All true punishment is mercy. It is 
to keep the offender from repeating the 
offence. It is to warn off others from 
similar misdeeds. Absalom’s rebellion 
was quelled by God’s mercy. For Jeho- 
vah saw that David had suffered for his 
sin, and had repented in agonizing sorrow. 

A young doctor had got into drinking 
habits. Driving home one day he could 
not hold the reins properly, for he was 
intoxicated. He was thrown out of the 
trap, and he broke his arm. This natural 
effect of his folly was God’s merciful pun- 
ishment. On his bed of suffering he 
realized that God had rendered him accord- 
ing to his work. From that hour his life 
was totally changed. 

True love and strictness go together. 
Mercy can be, often must be, most severe. 
In Dr. Caird’s words, “‘ The love, which no 
depth of moral degradation can exhaust, 
is one with the ighteousness that is abso- 
lutely intoleran. of evil’? For the love 
that broke its heart on Calvary’s Cross 
renders to every man according to his work. 


F. W. Ave.inc, M.A., B.Sc. 


The Light of the Temple 


Whene’er I wander through some quiet glade, 
Whose mossy carpet, flecked with light and shade, 
Quivers beneath a canopy of green ; 

Or when upon the slope of pine-clad hills, 

I watch the ev’ning sunshine lingering between 
The lofty pillars of a vast arcade ; 

There comes a moment when my spirit thrills 

To swift perception of a Light Unseen, 

Whose hidden glory dwells behind the screen 

Of Time and Space, and’ with its beauty fills 

The empty chambers of my consciousness. 

What though the sunshine on my path grow less, 
The forest darken, and its cloisters fade ? 

My heart and soul the Light of Love possess! 





GERTRUDE H, Witirerny. 
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HE announcement of the Rev. 
Benjamin Waugh’s retirement 
from the position of Director and 
Secretary of the National Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children 
has been received with regret by all who 
are interested in the well-being of children. 
The arduous duties of his office combined 
with a strenuous public life of forty years 
have had their natural effect upon a 
physical frame never the most robust but 
dominated by that nervous energy and 
contagious enthusiasm without which no 
great public work can be successfully 
accomplished. A serious break-down in 
health, which it was hoped his voyage 
round the world last year had successfully 
arrested, has compelled Mr. Waugh to 
take this step at an age which, in these 
days, is reckoned far from old and at a 
time when the great Society he has so 
ably directed has reached a position of 
magnitude and importance which it is 
difficult adequately to estimate. Attached 
to the last Report of the Society, which 
bears the significant title, “‘ The Champion 
of the Child,” there is a pathetic little note 
in red ink which reads as follows : ‘‘ Owing 
to the regrettable absence from England 
of Mr. Waugh through ill-health, the 
Report has, for the first time in the history 
of the Society, been penned by another 
hand than that of him who might well 
have as a personal description the phrase 
selected for the title of this Report.’’ That 
title I have borrowed as the most fitting 
headline to this brief notice. 
Twenty-seven years ago almost to a day 
I made the acquaintance of Mr. Waugh 
at Greenwich. He had recently resigned 
the charge of a church there in which I 
had succeeded him. Even so far back he 
had made a reputation in several ways as 
a devoted friend and lover of children. 
He had been a member of the first two 
London School Boards, where his services 
in shaping the policy of the then new 
Educational authority had been deemed 
worthy of a substantial testimonial by 
his colleagues and admirers. He had 
published a little book dealing with the 
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sorrows and sufferings of neglected 
children, called “‘ The Gaol Cradle: Who 
Rocks It ?”” which had made a great 
impression, and which struck me at the 
time as being, in its way, as graphic and 
picturesque as the famous “ Jinks’ Baby ” 
of Edward Jenkins. He had also been 
for some time the Editor of ‘‘ The Sunday 
Magazine,’ one of the most popular and 
beautiful features of which was Mr. 
Waugh’s “Sunday Evenings with my 
Children.”” And when, in May, 1889, the 
first Mansion House meeting was called 
to inaugurate the proposed Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Children I 
gladly attended it, feeling that the right 
man was at the head of the new movement. 
When I had a chat with Mr. Waugh, the 
other day, in his room at the Central 
Offices in Leicester Square, we recalled 
that inaugural meeting. ‘‘ Yes,” he said, 
“of course I remember it well, and the 
speeches that were made—yours among 
the rest. Ah!” he added, with a smile 
that lit up the tired face, “‘ We have long 
since got beyond Mansion House meetings, 
and the need of official sanction and 
patronage. Our difficulty now is to over- 
take the work that presses upon us day 
by day.” I had not seen Mr. Waugh for 
some time and I looked anxiously for 
traces of the very venerable appearance 
which the descriptive interviewer of a 
morning journal recently gave him, but, 
happily, I failed to find them. Certainly 
he looked like a man tired out with hard 
work who needed a long rest, but if I 
mistake not he will yet find work to do, 
when that rest has had its due effect. 
Indeed it is difficult to think of him as an 
altogether idle man. And I was glad to 
see some gleams of the old vitality, the 
old humour and ready repartee, which 
made him such a delightful companion 
years ago when I used to meet him at the 
club dinner of “‘ The Eclectic”’ at the old 
Cathedral Hotel in St. Paul’s Churchyard. 

It was a monthly dinner, and “ The 
Eclectic’? was a small club of parsons, 
prominent among whom in those days 
were the Revs. W. Dorling, of The 
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Christian World, Stevenson, Editor of The 
Literary World, Dr. Alfred Rowland, G. 
Twentyman, M.A., B.D., of Barnet, J. M. 
Gibbon, of Stamford Hill, Storer Toms, of 
Enfield, and W. Garret Horder, of Hymn 
Book fame. I was very considerably the 
junior member of the club, fresh to London 
life, and therefore used to listen with 
delight to the reminiscences and genial 
criticisms of the older members. And I 
well remember the cry of welcome which 
used to go forth when Mr. Waugh came in, 
generally a little late and hurriedly, and 
how the old waiter (one of the last of the 
typical old city waiters who looked as if 
he had slipped out of a page of Dickens 
or Thackeray) would smile benignantly 
upon him. Then the fun would begin. 
Story would follow story, bold bits of 
criticism and extravagant verdicts on men 
and books would be rattled out in the 
raciest and most amusing fashion, pro- 
voking assaults would be made on little 
or great hypocrisies and humbugs of the 
day, and the whole would be lit up by the 
genial smile, the ringing boyish laugh, 
which effectually destroyed any sting 
there might be in the words. Then, 
suddenly, the mobile face would become 
quiet, and a look of womanly tenderness 
come into the restless eyes as the speaker 
plunged into some pathetic story of suffer- 
ing child life as he had seen it in his recent 
School Board days. 

The Mr. Waugh I saw the other day in 
Leicester Square was the same but differ- 
ent. The slight active figure a little 
stouter, the dark hair iron grey, the face 
quiet and tired-looking, and the whole 
man bearing marks of the battle of twenty- 
five years which had passed between those 
old Eclectic days and to-day. But it was 
the same man. As we came out of his 
room and into the street together the old 
light shone in the eyes and the old humour 
broke forth. I had been telling him the 
story of a friend’s prolonged struggle and 
sorrow. He paused for a second on the 
step, looked round on the great square 
and the well-to-do passers by. ‘‘ Some 
of those beggars,” he said, ‘who have 
never done anything, or suffered anything, 
worth mentioning in their whole life will 
get it in the next world. It’s all right.” 
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But as I noted the ghost of the old smiie 
on his face I knew that even that view of 
retributive justice was not one of ven- 
geance but of the merciful and necessary 
balance of things. 

Sixteen busy years have now passed 
since Mr. Waugh commenced what was 
to be the great work of his life. It was a 
tremendous undertaking for a man who 
had then passed middle age and who, some 
years before, had quite broken down 
through nervous strain and overwork. 
But, as the late Professor Huxley once 
remarked, it is the nervous men who really 
rule the world. These are the men with 
ideals and large imaginative faculty, 
without which no great things in states- 
manship, reformation, or crusade of any 
kind can be accomplished. The poet 
deficient here is merely a rhymer, the 
statesman however clever only an oppor- 
tunist politician, and the preacher a dry 
expounder of Church systems and lifeless 
dogmas. 

The National Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Children was founded, as pre- 
viously stated, in 1889. It was started in 
the office of “‘The Sunday Magazine”’ at 
Ludgate Hill, and there, for the first six 
months of its career its business was trans- 
acted. Thence it was removed to Harpur 
street, and quite recently to the extensive 
block of buildings in Leicester Square. 
It is impossible to give details of the rapid 
growth of the Society’s influence and 
work within the limits of this paper. 
Some idea of its progress during the sixteen 
years of its existence may, however, be 
formed from the following facts: During 
its first year, 1889-90, the Society dealt 
with 3,947 cases, employed 29 Inspectors, 
had 52 centres of work, and a general 
income of £8,835. In 1903-4 it dealt with 
37,490 cases, employed 198 Inspectors, 
had 980 centres of work, and a general 
income of £63,101. 

A stranger with only a casual and hear- 
say knowledge of the Society and its work 
would be surprised on visiting the central 
offices to find a staff of sixty clerks busy 
at work. He would be still more aston- 
ished if, for the first time, he took up the 
Annual Report and looked carefully through 
it, at the wide extent of the Society’s 
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operations, at its thoroughly business-like 
management, and the fulness and accu- 
racy of its accounts. He would learn 
almost at a glance that the Society has 
branches all over England, Wales, Scot- 
land, and Ireland, with one or more paid 
Inspectors at each branch, and that each 
of the centres, or districts, has its own 
local committee of influential ladies and 
gentlemen who are voluntary workers for 
the Society. On these local committees 
he would find the names of a whole army 
of titled people, well known members of 
Society, country gentlemen, lawyers, 
doctors, magistrates, and leading mer- 
chants and busi- 
ness men. The 
Society is quite 
democraticin 
management. At 
its beginning its 
government was 
necessarilya 
London govern- 


ment, but as 
time went on the 
great problem 


was how to make 
the government 
National and 
Democratic. The 
solution of the 
problem was not 
arrived at with- 
out much argu- 
ment and opposi- 
tion. The original 
plan of a London 
government was, 
it was contended, 
the ordinary method of all similar institu- 
tions. Real, elective government by the 
whole body of subscribers would be an ex- 
pensive and dangerous experiment. But it 
was maintained, on the contrary, that as the 
income of the Society was derived from 
the nation, the nation ought to control its 
expenditure. That sound principle event- 
ually prevailed and a system of self-govern- 
ment by the subscribers was embodied in 
the Royal Charter granted to the Society 
in 1895. So that now each branch 
throughout the country elects two repre- 
sentatives to the General Council, and the 
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Council elects the Central Executive Com- 
mittee. The Council is the parliament of 
the Society, the Executive Committee its 
administrative body. The Council meets 
twice a year, the Executive Committee 
meets monthly, and the Finance and 
General Purposes Committee meets 
weekly. 

From # pamphlet recently issued—the 
latest production of Mr. Waugh—lI take 
the following :— 


‘* SAMPLE OF ONE MONTH’sS WoRK. 


‘* During the month of December, 1904, 
the Society inquired into 3,673 complaints 
of cruelty in 
England, Wales, 
Ireland and Scot- 
land, of which 
3,408 were dealt 
with and 265 
were pending. 
3,312 cases were 
found to be true, 
affecting the wel- 
fare of 9,820 
children, and in- 
volving 4,532 
offenders. Action 
was taken as fol- 
lows :— Warned, 
2,804 ; prosecu- 
ted, 204 (con- 
victed, 195, dis- 
charged, 9); 
otherwise dealt 
with, 304. Pun- 
ishmentinflicted: 
44 years 22 days’ 
imprisonment, 10 
years in Inebriate Homes, and {£56 19s. 6d. 
in fines. 2,394 children were known to be 
insured for a total of £12,573. Fifty-four 
cases ended in the death of the child. 
Classification of cruelties :—Neglect and 
starvation, 2,899; ill-treatment and 
assault, 244 ; abandonment and exposure, 
50; causing to beg, etc., 103; moral 
wrongs, 53; other wrongs, 59. The 
Society’s Inspectors made 17,567 visits of 
supervision.” 

Such a plain record of a month’s work 
last winter speaks more eloquently and 
conclusively on the need for, and the 
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scope of, the Society’s operations than any 
amount of special pleading on its behalf 
could possibly do. 

The story of the Society’s growth and 
progress as it is read in successive annual 
Reports shows that, like all other refor- 
matory crusades, it has had to fight its 
way against strenuous opposition, and 
much misunderstanding and misrepre- 
sentation. In the year in which the 
Society was founded an Act of Parliament 
was passed by which it was made a crime 
for parents and guardians to withhold 
from their children proper food, or to 
neglect and ill-treat them. That Act was 
appropriately called the Children’s 
Charter. It was an emancipation Act. 
For the first time in the history of England 
a legal status and protection was afforded 
to children against cruelty in the home 
and at the hands of their parents. But, 
like so many other Acts of Parliament, the 
probability is that it would largely have 
remained a dead letter had it not been for 
the fact that the new Society determined 
to put it into force at all costs, and as 
quickly as possible extend its provisions 
for the benefit of ill-treated and suffering 
children. It was then that the opposition 
began. The Society was said to be a set 
of meddlesome busybodies, whose tactics 
were un-English, and who were guilty of 
an interference with the sacredness, pri- 
vacy, and authority of the home, which 
was intolerable. What would become of 
parental responsibility if such methods 
were allowed ? If by a system of espion- 
age family life was to be interfered with 
by an irresponsible Society, no household 
would be safe against the spite of evil- 
minded people. Such was the feeling 
against which the Society had to fight 
during the first years of its life. Magis- 
trates, Coroners’ Courts, and other offi- 
cials were equally against the new depar- 
ture. The fact was that they had not 
accurately acquainted themselves either 
with the bearing and limitations of the 
new Act, or with the extent and acuteness 
of the evils it was meant to remedy. As 
time went on, however, public opinion 
gradually changed, the Children’s Charter 
became better understood, and _ the 
necessity for it was being daily made 


manifest by the terrible misery and suffer- 
ing of ill-used and neglected children 
which the investigations of the Society 
revealed. So that now judges, magis- 
trates, coroners, Boards of Guardians, and 
the police, are among the best friends and 
supporters of the Society’s work. The 
late Queen Victoria took great interest 
in the new crusade almost from its very 
beginning, and Her Majesty finally placed 
the Society on a secure national basis in 
1895 by granting a Charter of Incorpora- 
tion. The duties assigned to the Society 
in that charter may be taken as a sum- 
mary of the Society’s purposes and aims. 
They are as follows :— 

(1) “‘ To prevent the public and private 
wrongs of children and the corruption of 
their morals. 

(2) “‘ To take action for the enforcement 
of laws for their protection. 

(3) “ To provide and maintain an organ- 
isation for the above objects. 

(4) “‘ To do all other such lawful things 
as are incidental or conducive to the 
attainment of the above objects.” 

The Incorporation of the Society, by 
setting it on a firm legal and national basis, 
removed at once a host of difficulties from 
its path. It could no longer be charged 
with meddlesomeness, or with usurping the 
functions of the police. It now possessed 
the highest constitutional authority for 
its work. 

With each succeeding year of the 
Society’s work a noteworthy feature has 
been the gradual decrease in the percent- 
age of cases in which it was necessary to 
take legal proceedings. In its earlier 
years it had to resort to prosecution before 
the magistrates in one case out of every 
three. In six years the proportion fell to 
one inten. It nowstands at one in fifteen. 
It may reasonably be assumed that this 
progressive decrease is due to the increased 
certainty of the culprit’s substantial 
punishment if he should be convicted, and 
to the greater consequent effectiveness of 
the Society’s preliminary warnings to cruel 
and neglectful parents. Great, however, 
as the positive work of the Society has 
been in rescuing ill-used children, and 
bringing to well-merited punishment 
parents who have been guilty of gross 
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cruelty or neglect, it must not be forgotten 
that its negative influence has probably 
been of equal importance. The very fact 
that there is such a Society in existence 
and ready to take action must be a pre- 
ventive and corrective agency in thou- 
sands of cases which are never made public. 
Yet another immense benefit which has 
come indirectly from the Society to our 
home and national life is to be found in the 
fact that by its steady insistence on the 
value and sacredness of child life, its 
constant pleading on this theme from the 
press, the pulpit, and the platform, the 
Society has created and fostered a loftier 
and healthier public opinion on the subject 
than had hitherto existed. On the whole, 
therefore, and notwithstanding some 
inevitable blunders and mistakes in its 
past policy, the Society may justly claim 
that it is successfully engaged in “a 
deeply religious and truly patriotic ser- 
vice’ for the nation at large. 

How much of this great result has been 
the outcome of the magnetic personality 
and untiring labours of Mr. Waugh no one 
can accurately measure. But everybody 
knows how much depends on the general 
of an army, the premier of a ministry, or 
the chief instigator and leader of a reforma- 
tion. The history of great movements is 
largely the history of their inspired leaders. 
No council, no commission, or board of 
control, however powerful can take the 
place of these. There would have been no 
Commonwealth without Cromwell, no 
Wesleyan Church without John Wesley, 
no Salvation Army without General Booth. 
The National Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Children is now happily 
established on a secure and permanent 
foundation. But the question arises 
whether there would ever have been such 
a Society at all if it had not been for Mr. 
Waugh. Certainly it may be safely 
affirmed that without his initiative, 
resource, indomitable perseverance, and 
overmastering passion for the sacredness 
of child life, the Society would not have 
so rapidly and triumphantly gained the 
great position it holds to-day. Mr. Waugh 
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may confidently take with him into his 
well-earned retirement the solid conviction 
that his life-work has been, by the blessing 
of God, an assured success. If it be true 
that— 
‘‘ The drying up a single tear has more 

Of honest fame than shedding seas of gore,”’ 
Mr. Waugh’s reputation will abide as 
that of the man who has stopped the 
bitter crying of crowds of ill-used and 
suffering little ones, and given them 
laughter for tears, and hope in the place 
of despair. He has, indeed, earned the 
proud title ‘‘ The Champion of the Child.”’ 


This notice of Mr. Waugh’s personality 
and career appears with peculiar appro- 
priateness in the pages of “‘ The Sunday 
Magazine.”’ For, in the first place, as 
stated above, the National Society was 
started in the office of “‘ The Sunday Maga- 
zine.” And in the next place Mr. Waugh 
was editor of this Magazine for the long 
period of twenty-three years. Not only 
did he occupy the editorial chair with 
business ability and sound literary judg- 
ment, but he regularly contributed to the 
pages of the Magazine for a considerable 
part of the time. His two published 
volumes, “Sunday Evenings with my 
Children’ and “ The Children’s Sunday 
Hour” which have for ‘years been trea- 
sured possessions in many homes, first 
appeared month by monthin ‘‘ The Sunday 
Magazine.” Equally delightful were the 
little poems and children’s hymns which 
your older readers will remember, many 
of which have found a permanent place in 
various books for children, and in the 
hymn books of the Churches. Of the 
writers, both men and women—some 
already famous and others destined to 
become famous—whom Mr. Waugh 
gathered round him during his editorial 
career there is not space to speak. That 
the record would form a deeply interesting 
chapter in the reminiscences of Mr. 
Waugh’s life—should he ever write such 
a book—goes without saying. 


HINCHCLIFFE HIGGINS. 







































































Landmarks in Art 





BY SIR WYKE BAYLISS, F.S.A., P.R.B.A. 
Ill 


Love Locked Out. By Mrs. 


NE of the loveliest of the Land- 

marks in the realms of Art has 

” been discovered within the life 

time of most of us. I mean 

the formal, authoritative, recognition of 
the fact that women can paint pictures. 
It seems strange that the men of our 
generation should have been so slow to 
find it out. But they can at least plead 
in excuse that they were the first to open 
their eyes to the corrollary of the tradition 
that the Muses were only a pack of school- 
girls. The great painters of the Renas- 
cence do not seem to have been aware 
of it. In Sir Edward Poynter’s history 
of Classic and Italian painting a few names 
begin with a promise of better things, 
Rosa—and Polly—and Margaret—but 
the promise is only to the ear, the three 
names lapse into masculine terminations, 
and we find with regret that they stand 
for Salvator, Polygnotus and Margaritone. 
Perhaps the women have themselves been 
a little to blame—in raising the question 
whether the most beautiful of the crea- 
tions of God should go out of their way 
to improve the loveliness of the world— 
when they are in themselves all sufficient. 
I do not know. I can only be glad that 
the discovery has been made not too late 
for me to have seen the painting by Mrs. 
Anna Lea Merritt, of ‘‘ Love Locked Out.” 


But is discovery the right word ? Should 
it not rather be re-discovery? In the 
old days of classic story the monastic 
seclusion of the studio was unknown. 
Indeed, the very first studio of which we 
have any record was that of a woman,— 
Arachne, the Mzonian maid. Ovid tells 
the story in his Metamorphoses. Arachne 
had painted too well to please the authori- 
ties. At that time “the authorities ”’ 
did not mean the Royal Academy, they 
meant Minerva. Now goddesses do not 
like to play second fiddle, and Minerva 
paid a visit to Arachne’s studio to see 


Anna Lea Merritt, R.B.A. 


what it was all about. She went in dis- 
guise, as an old woman, hobbling on a 
staff. 

““ Are you Arachne ? ” says the old lady. 

“Yes. Iam Arachne,” says the Mzon- 
ian maid. 

“And you call yourself an Artist!” 
says the visitor. 

“Yes. I am an artist,” says Arachne, 
proudly. 

“Oh, but,” says the old woman—anti- 
cipating the art critics of to-day—‘ Oh, 
but this is very poor stuff you are paint- 
ing—Minerva can paint better than that.” 

“Then let her do so,” says Arachne, 
‘and the world will be all the better for it.” 

“Ah,” says the old impostor, “ but 
goddesses don’t sell their pictures as you 
do.” 

“Perhaps,” said Arachne, thought- 
fully, “perhaps there is nobody to buy 
em.” 

One perceives that the conversation is 
getting a little warm—but Minerva was 
not to be turned from her purpose. 

“Where were you born?” was her next 
question. 

“T was born in Hypepe,” replied 
Arachne, “ but I am renowned for my 
painting, not for my place of birth.” 

“But,” said the goddess, “ Hypepe 
is not the right place to be born in—-not 
for an Artist.” 

What could poor Arachne answer to 
this. She had been born on the banks 
of the Caystris, where there were only 
swans to make the scene beautiful. 
She should have been born onthe Pac- 
tolus, where even the sands are of gold, 
if touched by its waters. Minerva had 
her there. 

““Madam,” she exclaimed, “you are 
bereft of understanding. It is your mis- 
fortune to have lived too long. You 
talk as if you were Minerva herself.” 

At this the goddess rose to her full 
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Without a mo- 
ment’s hesita- 
tion she chal- 
lenged Minerva 
to a contest as 
to who should 
then and there 
paint the best 
picture. Ovid 
tells us that the 
challenge was 
accepted, and 
that Arachne’s 
was the better 
of the two. 


The truth is 
that if God only 
can do God’s 
work, men can 
do men’s—and 
women can do 
women’s. To- 
day is Sunday. 
To-morrow we 
begin again the 
round of daily 
labour. Doesit 
not occur to us 
that Eve came 
to Paradise on 
a Saturday, the 
sixth day, when 
work was ended 
—just in time 
for God’s Sab- 
bath, that is for 
a day of perfect 
rest. Now, as 
surely as rest 
follows labour, 
so labour fol- 
lows rest. No 


doubt Eve began her duties on the Monday 
morning. For when 
all that He had made, and pronounced 
it very good, He did not mean that there 
was nothing remaining for man to do— 
All the strength implied 
in the word manhood—all the sweetness 


or for woman. 
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height, cast away her disguise, and stood 
revealed—in the midst of Arachne’s 
studio—with the thunder-bolts of Jupiter 
in her hand. And what did Arachne do? 





Love Locked Out 
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implied in the word womanhood—stand 
requisitioned by Him for the working out 
of His divine purpose. 
excludes women from its schools will surely 


The Art which 


perish—as sure- 
ly as “ He that 
shuts Love out 
in turn shall be 
from Love shut 
out, and on her 
threshold lie— 
howling in outer 
darkness.” 





Perhaps that 
may explain to 
us the fact that 
Classic and Me- 
dizeval Art have 
perished. In the 
meantime the 
sequel of Ovid’s 
story is worthy 
of note. When 
the ladies had 
compared their 
paintings, and 
Minerva — who 
was not a fool 
—knew that she 
had been de- 
feated, she lost 
her temper, and 
seizing a heavy 
mahl-stick, beat 
Arachne  vio- 
lently over the 
head and face. 
Note, also, the 
difference _ be- 
tween the ac- 
tion of the old 
authorities and 
the new. When 
our Mrs. Merritt 
had completed 
her picture of 


“Love Locked Out” she was not beaten 
Creator saw over the head with a mahl-stick. She 
simply sent it to the Royal Academy, and 
the authorities recognising it as a work of 
genius, purchased it through the Chantrey 
Bequest, thus adding a new loveliness 
to the National Collection. 
WykeE BAYLIss 
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CHAPTER XV 


THE LULL IN THE STORM 


OLIN came into the cave, and bending 

over me asked how I was. Lauchlan Og 

>? rose up, and stretching his arms over his | 

head, muttered in Gaelic, and stamped his 
feet. I heard a voice from the back of the cave. 


“ We have all been asleep!”’ the stranger said, “all of us! 








Considering all things, that is rather surprising! The young re 
| lady thought she had never rested in so.strange a hostelry,— \ 
but she slept like a child. Have you managed to bring help ANY 

to carry her down ? Light as she is, you would need help!” | 
“Yes, they are waiting below with a stretcher. I said we 
\ would not disturb—Lauchlan Og. I can easily carry her down. | 
IVs We improvised a stretcher at the doctor’s. McBean is there, 
C2) > 

too. Are you—better ? 


iQ 


They did not seem to mind me. I cannot describe the pity of 
Colin’s voice, the bitter weariness of the other’s as they spoke. 

















|| 
! “T am always better on the hill-side,” the stranger said. fl 
‘There are no walls on the Scaur to press me round, and crush N 
me, and no slits of windows! But you were bold to bring her vl 
here. If she talks—girls all talk K 
“IT could not leave her on the hillside! And—Joy is quite 
safe!” 





His eyes smiled at me, and I looked up at the other man. 

‘“‘T wish I could make you believe that I will never speak of 
this night,” I said. I spoke very earnestly. 

“Tam really very much obliged! As I say, you are an 
uncommon girl! For all you know—I may be a criminal flying 
from justice. What then? And stern moralists would tell 
you——”’ 

‘“‘T do not think I have anything to do with stern moralists,” 
I said. i 

He gave a short odd laugh. Colin asked me if I was ready, | 
and then he spoke in Gaelic to Lauchlan Og, who nodded | 
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Colin lifted me in his strong aims 
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vehemently. The other man sank down 
wearily. In the wan light of dawn his 
face looked pinched and old. He scarcely 
looked up when Colin lifted me in his 
strong arms. He had apparently relapsed 
into his reverie, but Colin said ‘‘ Good- 
bye!” looking back at the cave’s 
entrance, and the other repeated half- 
wearily, and half-disdainfully: ‘‘ Good- 
bye.” Then Colin walked on, and down 
the path. The last. thing I saw was 
Lauchlan Og throwing some pine cones on 
the fire, and by the little leaping flames 
the pale face of the poor “ prince of dark 
corners ’’ lying back once more against the 
rocky wall of his refuge. Colin spoke, 
choosing his steps carefully in the rocky 
path. 

““ Joy, you were not afraid ?”’ 

“Not at all,” I said. “I slept, Colin! 
We all three slept! That poor man talked 
a littlke—about Prince Charlie—that was 
all.” 

“Yes, the story haunts him a good 
deal.’”’ He spoke in an inscrutable voice, 
then looked up suddenly. ‘“‘ I—I thought 
I should go mad when I could not find you ! 
Norman was over at The Pines . . . he— 
of course, he would have come at once. 
He told me—vyou and he—were fond of 
each other He stopped suddenly 
then, and his face grew white as chalk. 
“T must know, Joy,’’ he whispered. ‘‘ Oh, 
I must know, though I can say no more— 





and I am bound, as if in chains. Is it 
true? Is that true? Do you—love 
him ?” 

“Colin! No, not in that way!’ 


I heard him draw a long breath of joy 
and relief, his eyes seemed to blaze. We 
were standing still, though I could dimly 
see the little group waiting for us below, 
and I think we both forgot all the world ! 


“Not true!” he murmured. “ Not 
true! I love you better than the world, 


and all in it; next to my God! But I 
cannot say more—not now, Joy, and 
perhaps never !”’ 

“Tt is all I need, Colin ! ”’ 

He looked up at me then, and we gazed 
deep into each other’s souls. Somehow I 
felt suddenly that I could never be lonely 
again. And then he carried me on to the 
waiting group ; I was laid on the stretcher, 
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and with a few pauses I was carried back 
to the House Without Joy, and Dr. 
McBean set my leg. It was all like the 
strangest dream. But a dream of happi- 
ness and content. 

* * * 

I was happier then than I had ever been 
in my life in the weeks that followed, and 
they were all more than good tome. Yet 
sometimes I had an odd feeling as if it 
were the Jull in a storm. Even Lady 
Martindaledrove oververy often from The 
Pines, and brought me books, and maga- 
zines; and Mr. Campbell came from his 
little manse. Phyllis wrote that but for 
Aunt Susan’s expressed wish that she 
should stay, and there being a great many 
things ‘“‘on the tapis,” she would have 
come back at once.. Because it must be 
so “deadly dull!” I smiled at that. 
But she could not guess I was walking in 
the fields of Elysium. 

Norman was very faithful to me, and 
very soon I was allowed to walk with a 
stick, and I “hirpled about,” as Mari 
expressed it, on the lower floors. 

Colin always helped me up to my room. 
At first Norman scowled fiercely, but 
Colin took his way calmly, and as I did 
not, after all, see very much of him in the 
day, I suppose Nerman thought he could 
not protest. There was no change in our 


relations. Colin had never said a word 
of love to me again. Nothing was said 
publicly. I was quite content to wait and 


trust him, and I had told Norman defi- 
nitely and decidedly that his dream was 
useless. He acquiesced with a better 
grace than I expected. There was a very 
pretty niece staying with Lady Martin- 
dale, and she was also an heiress, and came 
of a good English family, and I think she 
fancied his beaux yeux. She was res- 
ponsive and I was not. So I got off with 
only polite attentions, and by-and-bye he 
began to speak of returning to Oxford. 
Of his visit to the Turret Room. he said 
nothing at all. I knew he had not told 
Lady Martindale anything about it. For 
once he had not made her a confidante. 
Very often I used to think of my strange 
night on the hillside above the Thieves’ 
Glen, though it was beginning to be dream- 
like and far off. I could never be quite 





The lest thing I saw was Lauchlan Og 
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the same Joy Desborough since that night. 
Death had come near, and looked into 
my face—Love had come and smiled upon 
me. We do not forget the coming of the 
Shadow—nor the first coming of Love! 
Two goals of life were passed. I thought 
of the Skulker; I thought of Lauchlan 
Og. Once I spoke to Mr. Campbell about 
the poor “ Innocent ;”’ and asked if he 
could in any way convey to him money 
for me, but the old man shook his 
head. 

“T do not think any money would help 
him, my dear young lady,” he said. ‘‘ He 
has a settled conviction, you know, that 
people are trying to imprison and kill him. 
He would never live even down in the 
village. He is a wild creature of the caves 
and the hills and the rocks. And the 
people are very good to him. He knows 
the crofts and the farms to go to, and they 
leave milk and eggs and oat-cakes by 
certain spots, and he comes and takes 
them away. Sometimes, too, they think 
he does get money. Lately a farmer at 
Loch Artis told me he had seen Lauchlan 
Og on the road, one day, with some 
butcher meat. And I do not think he 
would thieve. He will not starve.” 

“Ts it true,” I asked, ‘“‘ that it was an 
ancestor of his who was murdered, and 
the House Without Joy built over him ?”’ 

““T believe so. The people say that 
there has been a strain of madness in the 
family ever since, for the wife of the poor 
man had her child after the murder. I 
think my Sine had a legend that the curse 
was never to pass from the House, till a 
descendant of Lauchlan Og’s repaid evil 
by good, and saved the house from shame. 
An idle story. They have it in Gaelic, 
but I am afraid your studies are hardly 
advanced enough——’””’_ He stopped and 
smiled. ‘‘ When are you coming over to 
see how fast we are getting on with the 
church ?”’ 

“Very soon,” I said. “I hear the 
church is going to be quite beautiful, 
improved out of recognition. But, oh! 
dear Mr. Campbell, never, never improve 
away the dogs!”’ 

He laughed at that, and vowed he never 
would, for then the shepherds would not 
come to church. And after all, though it 


was reprehensible of Pharaig McLean, the 
precentor, to walk down the aisle, and 
kick McVean of Artis Foot’s collie 
on the nose for yapping softly in the 
midst of ‘‘O God of Bethel” (it seemed 
McVean’s collie had a strong objection to 
the tune ‘“‘ Salzburg ; ’’) still as long as he 
did not stop singing, and kept the tune 
going, it did not really so much matter! 
And the congregation was used to it, and 
to the dogs. 

He and I had grown to be great friends. 
I feared sometimes that he had guessed 
who sent the cheque. So had Lady 
Martindale, for she told me one day the 
Heritors ought to be very grateful to me, 
for I had saved their purses, and no end of 
fuss and bother. 

“Of course, the law would have com- 
pelled them to renovate the place,” she 
said, ‘“‘ but it would have been such a fuss 
and such a bother, and after all they would 
only have made the church like a weather- 
tight barn, that is all. ‘A good stable 
building,’ as Duncan Malcolm the black- 
smith so befittingly described it, though 
he was unconsciously sarcastic.” 

We did not mind her little sneers; as 
Mr. Campbell said: “‘ She was a lady who 
judged only of the outside of the platter.”’ 

Of the stranger in the turret room, and 
of the hillside cave, I had seen no more. 
Whether he was here, or there, I Knew 
not. Colin was out much as usual, some- 
times he looked worn and anxious, some- 
times freer of care. Only his eyes always 
looked love on me. The Marchesa’s face 
had ever its haunted apprehension. Nor- 
man was going back to Oxford, and in 
sheltered corners the bracken began to 
show little tender, tightly curled fronds. 
The slow, soft touch of spring was on the 
hillside, the burn, unfettered, rushed 
noisily down in a glorious, sun-flecked 
stream; all the snow had gone, except 
on the high, scarred peak of the Artis 
itself. My leg was now quite well, and I 
was talking of going back to my old ways, 
and my old rambles, when one day a letter 
came from Phyllis which I read aloud at 
breakfast and which seemed to fall like a 
bomb-shell on the party. And yet it 
seemed to me only tidings of joy and 
happiness. This was another mystery ! 
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CHAPTER XVI 
THE GHOST IN THE ARBOUR 


I HAD begun to read the letter myself, but 
I uttered an exclamation, as I did so, and 
Colin and the Marchesa both looked up. 
Norman was standing at the window play- 
ing with Cruachan, and only strolled near 
as I spoke. 

“What is it?” he said. “Is Phyllis 
coming home ? You look pleased, Joy! 
After all, you have been dull, I believe, 
though you won’t own it.” 

“Indeed I have not—though, of course, I 
I am delighted to see Phyllis. But—she 
sends us news—she is to write to the 
Marchesa and Colin to-morrow, and he is 
to write——” 

“He! Then there isa‘ he’!” 

“She is engaged,” I said. ‘Shall I 
read the letter aloud ?” 

The Marchesa, looking a little flushed 
and surprised, said: ‘‘ Please, dear.” 
There had never been any great confidence 
or sympathy, I knew, between her and 
Phyllis, and I dare say she felt the fact of 
her daughter’s making me her first confi- 
dante. But I thought it better not to 
show that I noticed the fact, and began 
to read without further preamble : 

“You dear, stupid little Joy!” the 
letter began, “to go and get yourself so 
badly hurt that you are only now ‘ walking 
about as usual.’ And of course you think 
me perfectly hateful not to have written 
before, and sympathized. But I was 
sorry—treally sorry—and I hope you got 
all the illustrated papers I sent you ? The 
fact is that I have really been too absorbed; 
busy—delightfully busy! For a certain 
Somebody has been always with us, and 
we have really lived in what Aunt Susan 
calls ‘a wicked whirl!’ Such a very nice 
Somebody, who took stalls for all the best 
plays. and motored with us all over the 
place. Seventy-five miles, in two hours 
and five minutes, one afternoon, to Tow- 
cester! What do you think of that ? 
And he has given me such a duck of a new 
motoring coat, made of Hare’s Ears! I 
saw it in Bond street, and fell in love with 
it—and a white ermine cap with a gauze 
scarf that twists round and round, and is 
frosted with silver ; a lovely thing, for J 
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don’t make myself a guy, even on an 
automobile. Neither does he. I don’t 
let him wear thoseawfulmasks! But now, 
of course, dear little Joy, you are all 
impatience to know who and what he is, 
and what it is going toend in! Wedding 
bells, my dear, and St. George’s, Hanover 
Square, or that fashionable church in 
Sloane Street. I don’t know which; and 
you shall be bridesmaid, and we’ll make 
Paquin invent something quite new in 
bridesmaid’s hats !”’ 

“How she runs on!” Norman cried. 
““T never knew any one quite so silly as 
Phyll! And nothing yet as to who ‘he’ 
is!” 

The Marchesa was gazing at me over 
the coffee pot, her lips parted. 

‘‘ She seems happy,” she said in a stifled 
voice. ‘‘ Dear Phyllis! She seems happy 
and he—wealthy. She will be happy, 
please God !”’ 

“Does she not give the name at all, 
Joy ?” Colin asked gravely, ‘‘ not even as 
a minor detail after the Paquin hats ?” 

“Yes, here it is in the post-script : 

“I quite forgot to tell you that his 
name is Hal Howard, and he is the only 
son of a big city man—Henry Hope- 
Howard.’ ” 

There was a little startled cry. The 
Marchesa was gazing at me with parted 
lips, white and dry. She let her cup fall. 
Colin, too, gave a great start, and went 
over to her. 

“Mother,” he said in a low, warning 
voice, ‘‘Howard is not an uncommon 
name!” - 

“They took the ‘ Hope’”’ I heard her 
whisper, “‘ with the property he bought 
in Shropshire! I remember hearing 
”." 

“Well, who is it ? You and Colin seem 
rather taken aback!” Norman cried. 
“Isn't he of good family ? And after all, 
what does family matter, now-a-days ? 
Phyllis will supply that! For you to 
make a fuss, Colin, would be absurd! For 
I thought your tendencies were rather of 
the Radical order!” 

He rarely sneered now, but occasionally 
he forgot. 

“T have said nothing of the kind, 
Norman,” Colin said equably, going back 
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to his breakfast—he had given his step- 
mother a warning look. ‘ We must wait, 
of course, for Phyllis’s letter. Doubtless 
he is all right, and I hope, a very good 
fellow. Aunt Susan must know him. 


We shall hear everything by-and-bye.”’ 
“For my part, I’m jolly glad, and I'll 
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“Colin! Isitanevil fate ? That man !/ 
What will he say when he knows ?” 

‘There is no necessity—I think—that 
he should know!” 

Colin’s voice had its usual patient calm. 

“Oh, but Colin! If he ever did! Oh, 
it is surely an evil fate!” 


Oh! dear Mr. Campbell, never, never improve away the dogs! 


write and tell Phyllis so,’” Norman strolled 
to the door idly as he spoke. “I’ve no 
objection to my rich brother-in-law—Hal 
Hope-Howard. I’ve a good mind to walk 
over and ask Lady Martindale if she knows 
him, and tell her the news.”’ 

He went out, and the Marchesa. giving 
Colin a look, rose and followed him. In 
the hall she could not evidently contain 
herself any longer, and I heard her burst 
forth in a wailing voice : 


“We do not believe 
mother——”’ 

I heard no more then, only I guessed 
by the tone of the kind voice that Colin 
was smiling, and when I went out he had 
his hand on her shoulder, and they were 
going upstairs, the Marchesa looking up 
yearningly. It was a strangely tender 
tie which seemed to join these two. 

I could not help wondering at the new 
puzzle, but shortly after we had a wire 


in evil fates, 
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from Phyllis. She was coming home, a 
Aunt Susan was going off unexpectedly to 
Cannes; and her fiancé would shortly 
follow her. She longed to introduce him 
to us all. Her mother must write and 
invite him. She arrived in radiant spirits, 
her boxes full of London frocks, and with 
presents for us all. She did nothing but 
chatter from morning to night. If she 
could not secure me, she would go into 
the kitchen and talk to old Mari. She 
was looking very pretty, for she had 
certainly a talent for dress, and Aunt 
Susan’s maid had taught her a new way 
of doing her hair. She took me in hand 
at once, and insisted on my sending away 
for some new spring frocks. She turned 
over my complete wardrobe with up- 
raised eyebrows. For an heiress, she said, 
I had really *“‘ no appearance.”’ I was not 
“French or chic”’ at all. 

“T want you to look nice when Hal 
comes,” she said. “I do want him to be 


impressed well. I have told mother she 
must have a new dinner-gown, for Hal 
hates frumps. He is very particular about 
women’s dress. He says the London 
women of the ordinary upper middle-class 


set his teeth on edge, and that we are the 
worst dressed nation in Europe. And he 
was quite anxious to see you, for no Ameri- 
can ever looked middle-class, he said. 
They were saved by their chic. And being 
an heiress, he expects a good deal, even 
though I told him you ran about in a 
Harris tweed and a golf cape. Oh! Hal 
hates everything middle-class !”’ 

“Dear me!” I said. ‘“ What shall I 
do ?9# Did you break to him that my dear 
father began life in a small tramp 
steamer ?”’ 

“Oh, yes! But Americans all do that 
kind of thing. It’s fashionable for them 
to begin without a red cent and then make 
millions. And then their daughters marry 
dukes, and entertain the king. Besides, 
the House Without Joy isn’t every-day, 
and he’s quite taken with the idea of it, 
and the Highlands! He asked if he 
should wear the kilt, and talked of going 
to his Bond street tailor about it—I think 
that was only a joke. I know he will be 
interested—but I don’t think he would 
stand living here long. For Catriona’s 


sauces are horrid, and she has no original- 
ity in her menus. I wish mother would 
get in some new servants, but she won’t! 
Hal says English dinners are so unimagina- 
tive. What he will say to perpetual roast 
and boil I don’t know.” 

I was thinking of the Marchesa’s worn 
face. It had looked more harassed than 
ever now that she was anticipating Mr. 
Hal Hepe-Howard’s visit. 

“ Tf he likes the idea of the House With- 
out Joy, he wil! see that Mari and Catriona, 
and Pharlane are quite in the picture,” I 
said. ‘‘ And if we have fine weather he 
will be out all day fishing. That, at all 
events, is perfection, and not to be found in 
Bond street !”’ 

I am afraid I spoke rather drily. 

‘““ Oh, the fishing is good enough! But 
we need more gillies. There are far too 
few servants about the place. Pharlane 
is such a stupid old man!—I suppose 
Colin is as mean as ever ?”’ 

I passed this query over in silence. 
Phyllis was looking a little moody. Her 
bright spirits had faded just a little in the 
atmosphere of the house. 

“Hal asked me about him,” she said. 
“Of course I didn’t talk against Colin. 
But Hal doesn’t despise money, though he 
isso rich. He said of course Colin would 
settle something on me, his only sister ; 
I think Mr. Hope-Howard senior must 
have put that into Hal’s head. I told 
Lady Martindale, and she said of course 
there would be settlements and things 
and she hoped there would be no fuss over 
them! She said the family lawyers on 
both sides naturally fought like two dogs 
over a bone, about settlements, and she 
knew three marriages that had been 
broken off through them! Oh, dear!” 
and Phyllis suddenly clasped her hands. 
“It would be good to be you, Joy, and 
have heaps and heaps of money! I’m 
really nothing but a pauper!” 

‘“‘ Mr. Hope-Howard does not marry for 
money,” I said. Somehow I was feeling 
a little chilled and disillusioned by her 
story. “If he has so much, what does it 
matter ?” 

“Men all like money!” she said im- 
pressively. ‘‘ They can’t have too much! 
Hal is human, though he is a darling! 
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But we won’t talk any more about trouble 
till he comes. He and Colin can talk things 
over. Tell me about that night on the 
Black Scaur. The idea of being there, in 
the cave with Lauchlan Og! I never 
heard anything quite so dreadful! I 
wonder you did not die of fright !”’ 

“T felt quite safe!” 

“T should have died, alone with a 
madman! And Colin came and found 
you! He would be frantic! Do you 
know, at first I thought you and Colin 
were going to care for each other ? Till I 
saw he had disgusted you with his stingi- 
ness. No girl could ever love a mean man. 
Aunt Susan says it is quite disgusting, his 
meanness. She can’t think where he gets 
it! I think she tried to borrow—she is 
always getting into difficulties. And then 
I thought it might be Norman and you. 
He is really very good-looking. But 
Norman seems rather épris with that 
pretty Maud Martindale, and you—you 
are rather shy and cold, little Joy!” 

“We are not all thinking of marriage 
and giving in marriage, Phyllis,” I said ; 
I was longing to get away. And then 
Phyllis took up a new sale list, and went 
off to the davenport to turn over the pages 
idly, and grumble that she had not more 
money. 

It was the day before her lover’s arrival 
that she got her “ fright,”’ and we were all 
beginning to make secret, and I think 
rather alarmed, preparations for her fiancé, 
who “liked everything just perfection ”’ 
and “‘ hated frumps.’’ She seemed to have 
managed to terrify us all with the very 
sound of his name. 

It had been a very dull day—almost like 
a relapse into December, with little light 
in the leaden sky, and a cold, gusty wind. 
Even I was not tempted to go out, and 
the dark fell early. Colin was on the other 
side of the loch; Norman was fishing ; 
Phyllis and I and the Marchesa had had 
tea early, about four o’clock, and had 
then gone about our own devices. I had 
begun to dress early, taking every now 
and then a secret look at the loch on which, 
by-and-bye, I expected to see Colin’s boat. 
There was a strange, shy joy in our inter- 
course now, though we never spoke of love. 
It seemed to me sometimes that his eyes 
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always entreated me—begged my patience. 
“ Little Joy,” I fancied I could hear him 
say, “‘ trust me, and wait!’”’ And I was 
quite content to wait. There seemed a 
very long life in which to wait ; I had been 
told that the blossom was ever sweeter 
than the fruition. 

When I knew all, I should be satisfied. 
Everything had an explanation. I was 
his, always. Though we might never 
marry, I was his. We had met love, and 
our souls had met, on the bleak hillside. 
Nothing in the wide world could ever undo 
that. He loved me! 

But the boat did not come, now, and I 
supposed he must have gone round by the 
road. I thought I would light my 
candles by the mirror, and I was just 
stooping to put a match to the peats, 
when there was a kind of fumbling at the 
door, and Phyllis burst in; pale, and 
trembling, and out of breath. She caught 
hold of me, gasping as she spoke. 

“Oh, Joy! Such a strange thing! I 
saw a ghost in the garden! Oh! I’m 
sure he was a ghost!”’ 

“A ghost?” I repeated. “All in 
white ? If it was in the kitchen garden— 
Mari has been washing! Perhaps it was 
my white frock!” 

““No—don’t laugh, it was real! Oh, 
I’m thankful to see a fire, and to be here ! ” 
She crouched down, and held her hands to 
the flames. “ I had runout for some snow- 
drops—they are just coming out under 
the red brick wall—and to the greenhouse 
for a bit of maiden-hair fern for the dinner- 
table glasses. and there, in the 
little old arbour, I thought I saw someone 
sitting. At first I thought it was Pharlane, 
for he was bent forward, his head on the 
table, as if he were ill. You know that 
horrid ear-wiggy arbour, and the little 
rustic table ? No one ever goes there— 
it’s all dusty dark corners. When I went 
up I could scarcely make out anything. 
But I felt angry with Pharlane for being 
there. And I called: ‘ Pharlane, why are 
you not setting the table ? Is that the 
way you put off your time ?’ And he did 
not move, and I went in—my eyes had 
grown accustomed to the gloom—and oh, 
Joy! he lifted his face—such a dreadful, 
white, ghostly face! with wild, staring 
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eyes—dreadful eyes—and with a long, 
thin hand he waved me off, as if to forbid 
my coming near! I cried out—I was 
terrified! I ran away. He had such a 
dreadful face—and he looked dying. There 
was an old scar on his forehead—I would 
know him anywhere—he was leaden——’” 

I was behind her, and she could not see 
me start. 

The “Prince of Skulkers!” 
Now! 

“Don’t speak of this to any one, dear 
Phyllis,” I said, after a moment’s startled 
pause. ‘“‘ Please don’t! It would only 
put ideas into people’s heads. And... 
it could be . . . nothing! Please do not 
frighten your mother—or Norman! They 
—it would only make them nervous! 
Promise not to tell the story!” 

‘I don’t see that it matters, but I won’t 
if you like,” she said. “It might be one 


Here ! 


of the crofters—if it wasn’t a ghost! but 
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he didn’t look like a crofter—and I think 
it was a ghost. Such things do happen. 
People say there are ghosts near here! 
And of course it was dark. I could not 
see very well. I van’ Oh, there is the 
first gong! I must go!” 

She ran away, and I put on a light shawl, 
and stole out to the garden. Could I 
warn the poor ‘“ Skulker” to take care ? 
Take 4ny message ? Help him, if he were 
ill? I would help him if I could. But 
no one was in the leaky old arbour, and 
there was no sign of him anywhere. The 
Skulker was back, evidently, and at a bad 
time! I returned to the house, secretly 
uneasy. For Phyllis’s fiancé was to come 
next day. Somehow I had a presentiment 
of evil, a feeling that stormy times were 
coming. If Phyllis gossiped about her 
“ ghost’ and she was given to gossip— 
what would ‘Colin and the Marchesa 
do ? . 


(To be continued) 








James Alexander Mitchell 


P | “HE Secretaryship of the Congrega- 

tional Union of England and 

Wales is the highest permanent 

office in the gift of the Congrega- 
tional Churches. It is a position to which 
only a man of great and varied gifts can 
do justice. It requires the vision of a 
statesman and the tact of an administrator, 
a wide knowledge of the Churches and the 
men who form the Union, experience in 
the conduct of business, an unfailing 
patience and courtesy in dealing with 
difficult subjects and divergent opinions. 
All these qualities and many more were 
combined in the late Secretary, James 
Alexander Mitchell, B.A., whose sudden 
and unexpected death has plunged the 
denomination into mourning. It was 
only in October, 1903, when the Congrega- 
tional Union held its Autumnal Session at 
Bournemouth, that Mr. Mitchell was 
unanimously elected to this important 
position. Those who knew him best were 


confident that he would adorn the office, 
and gain a reputation equal to that of the 


most illustrious of his predecessors. He 
has lived just long enough to justify 
thoroughly the favourable anticipations 
of his friends. He has only piloted one 
Annual Assembly in London, and one 
Autumnal Assembly at Cardiff, but the 
latter gathering was one of the most 
important and critical in the history of 
the Union. Congregationalism has been 
setting its house in order. It has not only 
been repairing its machinery, but substi- 
tuting new machinery for old. Without 
entering into details here, it may be said 
in a word that a new constitution has been 
adopted, which without entrenching upon 
independency, provides a complete co- 
ordination of churches and institutions. 
This constitution came into being at 
Cardiff last September. With a few slight 
additions and modifications, the Assembly 
accepted it as it was printed on the agenda. 
This ‘satisfactory issue was a triumph for 
the Secretary. He was absolutely master 
both of the general plan and all its side 
issues and bearings. He always saw what 
was involved and what was the end to be 


reached ; with tact and courtesy he coun- 
selled the Chairman, not speaking him- 
self more than was absolutely necessary, 
and whenever he intervened, it was only to 
allay irritation or elucidate complicated 
questions, and steer the ship to the desired 
haven of understanding and agreement. 
Whatever doubt existed in any minds as 
to the appointment made a year previous 
was dissipated by the memorable results 
of the Cardiff Assembly. Six months 
later when the Union met in London in 
May it was without a Secretary, and 
under the shadow of a great loss. 

But although the Union Secretaryship 
gave Mr. Mitchell a national position, it 
is not this that makes his memory fra- 
grant. His singular winsomeness and 
charm combined with gifts of mind and 
heart, made him a leader of men. He 
freely—too freely indeed—placed his 
strength and abilities at the disposal of 
all who sought his aid. His life has been 
strenuous and manifold in service. He 
has never been free to concentrate his fine 
intellectual powers on purely scholarly 
or literary pursuits. 

Mr. Mitchell was born in Edinburgh in 
1849. His parents were members of the 
Free Church of Scotland, and with them 
he attended the New North Church under 
the ministry of the Rev. Andrew Crichton. 
He was educated at Moray House, Edin- 
burgh, and passed from school life to be 
a teacher at the Crossley Orphanage, 
Halifax. Here he came under Congrega- 
tional influences, and joined the Park 
Congregational Church, of which the Rev. 
John Bartlett was then minister, who 
became a near ministerial neighbour in 
later life. After three years’ work as a 
teacher, he entered New College, London. 
as a student for the ministry. Dr. 
Samuel Newth was then Principal, and 
included in the teaching staff were Evan 
J. Evans (formerly of Cheshunt), Robert 
A. Redford, J. Radford Thomson, whilst 
the chair of Homiletics was filled succes- 
sively and for limited periods by such 
renowned preachers as Thomas Binney, 
Alexander Raleigh, and John Stoughton. 
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Mitchell’s career was brilliant. He 
graduated at London, and took many of 
the prizes and exhibitions of the College. 
For one of these he wrote a treatise on 
Augustine which was so able a production 
that his Professor was anxious for its 
publication. Both for his scholarship and 
his sterling piety, he won a high place in 
the love of his fel!ow-students. 

On leaving 
College, Mitche!! 
became assistant 
minister to Mr. 
(afterwards Dr.) 
Finlayson, of 
Manchester. 
Curacies are not 
common in Con- 
gregationalism— 
which is much 
to the disadvan- 
tage of ministers, 
students and 
churches. There 
are some features 
of the Congrega- 
tional Church 
system which 
make assistant- 
ships difficult. 
But never was 
there a happier 
or more fruitful 
association of an 
elder and youn- 
german than in 
the case of Fin- 
layson and Mit- 
chel]l. Dr. Fin- 
layson was not a 
popular preacher 
of the type that 
later became the prey of the _inter- 
viewer and the photographer. But he 
was a gentleman, a saint andascholar. A 
few years before his death he published 
an extremely able criticism of Henry 
Drummond’s ‘Natural Law in_ the 
Spiritual World.”’ entitled “‘ Biological 
Religion.” He was deeply versed in 
sacred lore, he was an original thinker, 
and one who took the highest view of the 
pastoral office. All those who knew our 
now lamented friend well, are aware how 
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much he owed to Finlayson. He was to 
Mitchell what he himself became in later 
years to younger men—the model 
Christian gentleman and scholar, “ sans 
peur et sans reproche.’’ Mitchell never 
destroyed a letter from Finlayson—he 
treasured them al]. They were as fault- 
less in penmanship as they were valuable 
and ingpiring in substance. 

At the end of 
1878, the subject 
of this sketch 
became Pastor 
of Friar Lane 
Church, Notting- 
ham. Not nu- 
merically strong, 
the congregation 
was cultured and 
influential. It 
had been served 
by pastors of 
great distinction 
in Joseph Gilbert 
and James Math- 
ieson. The for- 
mer was one of 
the earliest 
Chairmen of the 
Congregational 
Union, author of 
a work on the 
Atonement, 
which, at the 
time of its 
appearance, was 
the most import- 
ant Congrega- 
tional contribu- 
tion to that pro- 
found subject. 
He married Ann Taylor, sister of the 
renowned Isaac Taylor, and co-authoress 
with her sister Jane of ‘Hymns for 
Infant Minds,” known to all Evangelical 
families fifty years ago. Mr. Mathieson 
was an original thinker and a scholarly 
preacher. He was the father of Annie 
Mathieson, the poetess, and Percy Mathie- 
son, M.A., the present Dean of New 
College, Oxford. Mr. Mitchell fully 
maintained the reputation of Friar Lane 
pulpit for fifteen years. He was not what 
is generally understood as a_ popular 
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preacher, but his sermons were original in 
thought and method, and bore ample 
proof of his wide scholarship both in 
theology and general literature. When 
about half way through his career at Friar 
Lane he gave up reading his sermons and 
preached entirely without notes, thus ad- 
ding immensely to the effectiveness of his 
discourses. But the pastorate of Friar 
Lane was only a portion of the work he did 
for Nottingham. For many years he was 
a familiar and beloved figure in the reli- 
gious and civic life of that attractive city. 
No man was more respected by all parties 
and sects. His charm of manner, his un- 
failing courtesy, his consideration for the 
feelings of those from whom he most 
widely differed, won for him a regard given 
to few who are called to take sides in 
questions that divide men. He was not 
fond of public controversies, and stu- 
diously avoided newspaper correspond- 
ence. Nor was he an extreme partisan, 
yet he never shrunk from the responsibili- 
ties of a religious leader. His advocacy 
was effective because his wide knowledge 
of religious and ecclesiastical questions 
made him just to his opponents’ case, and 
courteous to his opponents themselves. 
He was a strong, because an instructed, 
Nonconformist, but. he was highly 
esteemed by members of the Church of 
England, and not least by its clergy. A 
touching letter from a Midland Vicar 
lamenting his decease, and paying a high 
tribute to his character appeared in a 
Nottingham newspaper the day after the 
funeral. No inconsiderable part of Mr. 
Mitchell’s life-work was helping others ; 
many a weak cause and many a weak man 
have been saved from collapse by his help 
and counsel. Few men gave more advice 
or sought less. Few men were more 
generous and patient in bearing the 
burdens of the weak. Before he obtained 
denominational prominence as a College 
professor and principal, he exercised a 
unique influence in the life of a large 
community. 

Not only Churches, pastors, and 
deacons, but professional and business 
men went to him for counsel. Much 
of his most valuable work was done 
in committees and private interviews. 
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Everybody trusted him. All who knew 
him were certain that if anyone could 
see through a difficulty he could, and that 
he would never allow any personal interests, 
his own or other people’s, to obscure 
either truth or duty. His judgments 
might be wrong, though they seldom were, 
but they were always reasoned and pure 
and sane. 

If Mr. Mitchell had a pre-eminent gift 
it was undoubtedly that of the teacher. 
He was a teacher all his life. Many men 
and women, no longer young, acknow- 
ledge their debt to his various classes for 
young people at Friar Lane. Some years 
before his pastorate there terminated he 
became a Lecturer on _ Ecclesiastical 
History at the Nottingham Congregational 
Institute. This was the beginning of a 
relationship, temporarily broken by his 
four years pastorate at St. Helen’s, but 
renewed when, in 1897, he was unani- 
mously elected Principal, in succession to 
his friend Dr. Paton. To this post he 
brought adequate scholarship and a 
thorough sympathy with the work and 
aims of the Institute. It was founded in 
1863 for the training of home missionaries 


and pastors, specially those who were 
either too old or educationally backward 
to take the full classical and theological 


training of the ordinary theological 
college. The students have exceptional 
opportunities at Nottingham and in the 
neighbourhood for mission work. Into 
his new position the Principal threw him- 
self with characteristic ardour. He held 
up before his students the highest ideals 
of ministerial fidelity and efficiency. He 
made them work and would accept nothing 
but their best. On one occasion a student 
entered the classroom a quarter of an hour 
late. Mr. Mitchell was lecturing watch 
in hand. The student sauntered to his 
place, gold watch in hand, and heard this 
reproof: “ This old silver watch says it 
is nearly twenty minutes past nine,” and 
with only that interruption the lecture 
proceeded. Another student had not cut 
all the pages of the author the men were 
working at. The Principal borrowed his 
book, and as the lesson p:oceeded said : 
“* Mr. will you state Robertson’s 
view of the Atonement ? and while you 
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are doing so, I will cut the pages you are 
supposed to have studied.” None are 
more deeply mourning his death than 
those now in the thick of the fight, to 
whom he gave the noblest inspirations of 
their lives. 

This return to Nottingham meant a 
return to strenuous public service. He 
was too well known to escape. The 
School Board, the Free Church Council, 
the local Churches, students leaving to 
be ordained, students left and settled, all 
made growing demands upon his strength. 
Wherever he could help, Mr. Mitchell 
always gave of his best; unstintedly, 
unsparing of self, he travelled, and toiled 
and thought and prayed. 

There came no relief of strain when he 
removed to London. The forming of 
what is now known as the new constitu- 
tion, and the setting of its varied ma- 
chinery to work, made great demands on 
his powers. His services as speaker and 
preacher were called for from all parts of 
the country. He gave them generously 
and specially to the weaker places. 

He never reached the Sabbath of life, 
but was suddenly called to the Saints’ 
Everlasting Rest. 

Mr. Mitchell had a richly stored mind. 
He knew Church History thoroughly. 
One of the disappointments that his death 
causes is that probably no original work of 
his in this direction will now be given to 
the world. He was minutely accurate 
and extraordinarily quick in detecting 
errors either in facts or expression. His 
ample knowledge and philosophical grasp 
of questions made him a safe guide. He 
was both a rapid and accurate thinker. 
He came so quickly to conclusions that a 
stranger might at first have suspected 
that he had neither circumvented nor 
fathomed a question. But he would be 
soon undeceived and find that there were 
very few branches either of religious or 
general literature with which he was un- 
acquainted. A friend was referring on 
one occasion to an apt quotation he had 
come across in an examination paper. 

Without a minute’s hesitation Mr. 
Mitchell mentioned Matthew Arnold’s 
poem, ‘‘ Morality,” and there sure enough 
the lines were found : 


“I knew not yet the gauge of time 
Nor wore the manacles of space.” 


He was equally at home either in 
Tennyson or Browning. The present 
writer was a fellow member of a Ministers’ 
Fraternal. On its first appearance, 
Driver’s Introduction to the Old Testa- 
ment Literature was eagerly and some- 
what anxiously discussed. By a special 
request Mitchell, at a subsequent meeting, 
reviewed the book. In half an hour he 
gave a concise and lucid exposition of the 
attitude of the Higher Criticism to the 
Old Testament documents and of Driver’s 
book in particular. It was a masterly 
utterance, sympathetic, but cautious and 
discriminating. 

Speaking generally those words may be 
applied to Mitchell’s Theological position. 
He was an evangelical, broad, yet thorough 
and convinced. His theology might be 
summed up in a sentence: “ The Son of 
God who loved me and gave Himself for 
me.” In Christology he was uncom- 
promisingly Trinitarian. He clung with 
passionate tenacity to the Deity and 
Saviourhood of Jesus Christ. Any en- 
croachment upon the Divine authority of 
Christ he regarded with pain and resent- 
ment. Atonement through Christ was to 
him the fundamental] principle of Chris- 
tianity. He not only loved Christ as His 
Saviour, but adored -Him as his Lord. 
The Cross and the Throne were symbolical 
to him of the saving and eternal verities 
of our Faith. 

His theology naturally determined his 
attitude to the Church. He was by con- 
viction a Congregationalist, believing that 
that system comes nearest in its method 
and aims to those of the primitive Church, 
and that it gives the right emphasis to the 
headship and real presence of Christ. 

But he was not blind to the excellencies 
of other systems. Whenever he spoke on 
Church questions controversially, he did 
not attack others, but expounded with 
lucidity and yet deep conviction what he 
regarded as the fundamental affirmations 
of the polity in which he believed. Deeply 
versed as he was in the history and litera- 
ture of the Church Catholic, he realised 
the Communion of Saints. One of his 
favourite sayings on the intercourse of 
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different sections of the Church was “ Feel 
one and you are one.” For their tho- 
roughness, lucidity, and accuracy of 
emphasis, his expositions of Congrega- 
tionalism were educating. He would 
never allow any monopoly of the term 
“Churchman,” and objected to be classi- 
fied by merely negative terms. It is not 
too much to say that those Free Church- 
men who were most closely associated 
with him were proud of his leadership. 
They not only trusted it as that of one 
who knew Church history and the bear- 
ings of all Church questions, who thought 
things through with absolute independency 
of mind, but of one who could speak the 
truth in love and who never obtruded the 
conscientious partisan to the concea]ment 
of the Christian gentleman. 

The present writer finds it difficult to 
speak of Mitchell’s character generally 
without seeming to surrender to the 
partiality of a long and intimate friend- 
ship. He believes, however, that there 
are many in all parts of England who will 
agree with him in cherishing his memory 
as that of one who came near to being an 
ideal ‘“‘ man in Christ.” The temptations 
of popularity he never knew, yet his death 
has led to an outburst of sympathy that 
can seldom have been surpassed. More 
than 600 letters were received in a fort- 
night. Some of the most touching of 
these are from students and young 
ministers whom he has influenced. One 
who was his pupil as a lad at Halifax 
recalls an incident in Mitchell’s early life, 
which is very suggestive of his future 
influence. The boy had been thrashed 
by the head master for an offence he never 
committed. Mitchell escorted the lad to 
his bedroom when the punishment was 
over. ‘‘ Mr. Mitchell,” said the boy, “1 
didn’t do it.” He looked at him keenly 
and said, “ John, is that the truth?” 
“Yes,” said the boy, “it is.’ Another 
keen and searching look, then placing his 
hand on the boy’s head he said, ‘‘ My boy, 
I believe you.’’ That boy is now a res- 
pected minister in the North of England. 


Another and rather older friend writes : 
“It is impossible for any of us to say all 
we think or feel about the life that all too 
soon, as it seems to us, is gone from 
earth’s work and opportunity. When we 
have said our best there is something 
elusive, a fragrance and a spirit, that is 
very precious to remember, but altogether 
beyond words to describe.”” These words 
are true. There was in Mitchell’s life a 
reserve and a sweetness that suggested its 
depths. These two things only can be 
said in conclusion. 

1. He combined the external graces of 
Christianity with a profound knowledge 
of its depths. He was a pillar on whose 
top was lily work. He brought strength 
and beauty to the sanctuary. He had 
looked deep into the mysteries of God. 
He adorned the doctrine and so impressed 
many who failed to see beauty in the 
doctrine itself. He was rich through his 
heritage in the “ unsearchable riches of 
Christ.” He never came to any situation 
in life without finding his Christian faith 
adequate to meet it. At the supreme 
moment there was a desire to live, too 
strong to be quite suppressed, but then 
the peace and the dignity of a perfect 
acquiescence. “ Father into Thy hands,” 
was the unspoken but obvious Farewell. 

2. His life was sacrificial. He surren- 
dered so much of the quiet of the study 
and the home to the service of others. 
He could not refuse help. He gave him- 
self utteriy to unselfish ministries that 
brought him no material rewards. Fitted 
for the philosopher’s cloak, he wore in 
turns the uniform of a soldier, and the 
fustian of the workman. He answered 
the call to fight for Freedom, for Educa- 
tional justice, for Civic purity and 
righteousness, or to help struggling 
Churches and pastors sometimes hundreds 
of miles away. He lived intensely, too 
intensely, some might think. He never 
reached the “‘ backwater of life.’’ But to 
many he has been “a hiding place from 
the wind, and the shadow of a great rock 
in a weary land.” 


R. BALDWIN BRINDLEY. 
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The Apostles’ Creed 


July 2nd, 2nd Sunday after Trinity. 


‘ HE WILL COME TO JUDGE THE QUICK 
AND DeEap.” 


The unique fitness of the Judge. 


‘ HE FATHER,” said our Lord, 
“‘judgeth no man, but hath 
committed all judgment unto 
the Son.” Surely it is right, 
that He, who has conducted the whole 
course of the Mediatorial Kingdom, should 
preside on the august occasion, when it 
will necessarily come to an end. It was 
through Him that the promise of hope 
was spoken to Adam; throughout the 
ages He has been counter-working the 
power of evil ; His death laid the founda- 
tions of eternal victory ; and surely to no 
hand but His could be confided the final 
scene. ‘‘Then He shall deliver up the 
Kingdom to God, even the Father, that 
God may be All-in-all.”’ 


And who so qualified for this supreme 
position as Jesus Christ? Suppose that 
the judge of all were to be some archangel, 
finite indeed, but invested with the highest 
attributes of wisdom and power, might 


we not tremble for the issue ? Could any 
finite being grasp the details of every 
human life so thoroughly, that there 
should be no mistake, no overlooking of 
inconspicuous goodness, no failure to com- 
prehend the complexity of motive, no 
condoning of specious crime. 

What then! Shall the throne be occupied 
by the Deity Himself? Shall men appear 
before their Maker, and receive the final 
sentence from the Omniscent ? Certainly 
such an arrangement would not be liable 
to the objections, which lie against the 
appointment of a creature, however lofty, 
to the position of judge. Nothing could 
escape His eye, nothing warp His judg- 
ment, none could impugn the impartial 
righteousness of His decisions. As the 
vast multitudes climbed up from their 
graves, to learn that they were to be 
judged by their Creator, they would be 


assured that none of them would have 
reason to complain that absolute justice 
had not been done to him. 

Yet who would not tremble at the 
thought ? No doubt the decisions would 
be incontestably just, but would the 
Great God be able to understand us, to 
allow for us, to take into consideration 
our weakness, our frailty, our mortal 
nature, with all its strange admixture of 
motive ? Ah, terror of terrors! ‘“ Enter 
not into judgment with us, O God, for in 
Thy sight shall no man living be justified.” 

This mortal fear seems to cry out for a 
human Judge! Only man can possess 
perfect fellow-feeling with man ; only man 
can so enter into the circumstances of 
our mortal life, as to make due allowances 
for weakness, heredity, and environment. 
Yet how could we be satisfied with a 
merely human judge? Just now, we 
would not have an angel, because he was 
not omniscent, but a man would be even 
more liable to err than one of the first-born 
sons of light. 

What then shall meet our case? We 
require the Omniscence of God, that is 
indispensable ; but we also need the 
sympathy of man. What shall we do ? 
We are perplexed, and in despair, until 
we open the page of Scripture, and learn 
that ‘‘ God hath appointed a day in which 
He will judge the world, by that Man, 
whom He hath ordained,” and that “ the 
Father hath given Him authority to ex- 
ecute judgment also, because He is a Son 
of Man.” (See also Acts xvi. 31; John 
v. 27. R.V., marg.). 

This will suffice us! As man, He wept, 
suffered, was tempted, died, passed 
through all conceivable circumstances of 
this mortal life ; but as God, the universe 
rose out of nothing at His Word, His eyes 
are as a flame of fire, He has a perfect 
understanding of all things from the first. 
There is no fear of miscarriage of justice. 
He will not flinch before high-handed 
rebellion, but He will not quench the 
smoking-flax. 
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July 9th, 3rd Sunday after Trinity. 


““HE WILL COME TO JUDGE THE QUICK 
AND DEAD.” 


The Throne and the Congregation. 


It is described as “a great white 
throne ” (Rev. xx. 11). Great, because of 
the momentous nature of the issues to be 
settled there. Great because of the vast 
congregation that shall be gathered there, 
angels from heaven, men from the first 
man to the last, demons from the pit, 
an audience that shall assemble only once. 
Great, because of its contrast with all 
other thrones that shall have been reared 
throughout the whole course of time. 
Great, because connected with the final 
winding up of Time, and the entrance on 
Eternity. 

It is also a white Throne. White, be- 
cause immaculately pure. There have 
been plenty of thrones, either black, or 
crimson ; black with the crimes of their 
occupants, or crimson with the blood 
through which they have been won ; but 
that throne shall be white with the stain- 
less character of the Judge and the imma- 
culate justice of His decisions. Against 


the burning purity of that throne, all 


evil will 
nature. 

Pass on to notice the Assembly at the 
Bar. “The angels that kept not their 
first estate, but left their own habitation, 
hath He reserved in everlasting chains, 
under darkness, unto the judgment of the 
last day!”” They shall be there, compelled 
to witness the triumph of Him, whom 
once they challenged in impious and futile 
war. 

All nations of men shall be there, the 
quick, t.e., those living when the Last 
Judgment is set, and the dead, 1.e., all who 
are in their graves shall hear His Voice, 
and come forth. From the sands of sultry 
deserts, where toiling caravans have sunk 
down to die; from wintry wastes of ice 
and snow, where, wrapt in white winding- 
sheets, the sleeper has slept his last sleep ; 
from the crypt of the stately Abbey ; from 
the crowded city cemetery; from the 
caves and dens of the earth ; from ancient 
pyramids and mausoleums, the dead shall 
come to judgment. 


stand revealed in its true 
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The sea shall give up its dead; the 
myriads of sleepers who have gone down 
to its silent caves, in storm, in battle, or 
in shipwreck, shall emerge from the 
abysmal depths, and hasten to be judged. 

Death and Hades shall be unlocked by 
Him, at whose girdle hang their keys, and 
shall disgorge their victims to swell the 
mighty mass. Babylon, Jerusalem, Rome 
London, New York, will pour forth their 
myriads. Marathon, Waterloo, and Sedan 
will start to life, and their squadrons 
march to that bar. Not one unit of the 
human family, no shrivelled leaf, no 
blighted fruit, no tiniest twig will be 
missing. 

A man may evade the summons of an 
earthly court, but there will be no possi- 
bility of evading the warrant of that bar. 
It is possible to discover a sanctuary, 
where the human apparitor of justice 
fails to follow the criminal, but man has 
never discovered the spot, where God is 
not. The ocean-depths, coral-reefs and 
waving sea-weed—tresses cry, “ God is 
here’’; ‘‘the depths of the sea are His 
also.” The pendant crystals of gloomy 
caverns cry, “‘It is useless coming here 
to escape God, see—we are His workshop.” 
Vales never trodden by human foot point 
to ferns, and flowers, and moss to ‘attest 
the Divine Presence. Before the com- 
monest acacia-bush in the desert waste, 
man has to take the shoes from off his feet, 
because the place is holy ground. No, 
there is no escaping God. ‘“ The small 
and great must stand before Him.” When 
the roll is called, each child of our race, 
will have to answer Here / 

Ah! vast assembly! Here will be a 
spectacle of Grandeur and Sublimity 
which Eternity Itself can witness only 
once ! 

July 16th, 4th Sunday after Trinity 


‘““HE SHALL COME TO JUDGE BOTH THE 
QUICK AND DEapD.” 


The Books. 


We are told that “the Books were 
opened and the dead were judged out of 
the things which were written in the books, 
according to their works.” (Rev. xx. 12). 
What Books are these ? 

The Book of Providence containing a 
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list of all the benefits received from the 
Hand of God. The days of health and 
sunshine; the days of prosperity and 
gladness ; the days of hope and promise. 
All will be recorded there! Page after 
page, column after column, line upon line ! 
Loving friendships, holy impressions, 
glorious opportunities, hair-breadth de- 
liverances, miraculous escapes, necessaries 
and luxuries, the human and the divine 
nothing will be omitted, and all leading 
up to the Divine challenge—‘ What could 
have been done more to my vineyard, 
that I have not done in it, wherefore, then, 
brought it forth wild grapes ?”’ 

The Book of Nature, from which it will 
be shown that the sequence of natural law, 
the evidences of a Great First Cause, the 
flush of sunrise, the hush of night, the 
starry depths, rain, sunshine, and fruitful 
seasons, were all intended to light men’s 
hearts to God. 

The Book of Memory, on the leaves of 
which all things are recorded with inevi- 
table precision. No word or deed of man 
islost. A German scholar had a memory 
so wonderful that he could repeat whole 
volumes of Latin, German, and French 
without an error. A Russian officer has 
been known to repeat the roll-call of any 
regiment after reading it twice. Psycholo- 
gists hold that nothing is lost from the 
memory of man. Impressions remain in 
the brain like words written on paper in 
invisible ink. So it has been stated, and 
so it is; and when God says, “Son, 
remember !”’ the sea will give up its dead, 
and the sins of our lives, of premeditation 
and impulse, of passion and intellect, of 
intention and conduct will start to view. 

The Book of Conscience. Just as a 
shorthand scribe behind the arras of the 
court takes down every item in some 
great trial, noting specially each admission 
and confession, so does Conscience keep its 
unerring record, which must be produced 
at the last. 

Lastly, the Book of Life will be opened. 
Often it is mentioned in successive pages 
of the Bible. It was referred to by Moses. 
by Daniel, and by our Lord. The 
Apostles were bidden to rejoice most of 
all, because their names were written in 
it. The best reward that the Apostle 
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could devise for his humble helpers, was 
to assure them that their names were 
written there. 

It is called “‘ the Lamb’s Book of Life ” 
because had it not been for Him, not one 
name would have been inscribed, because 
all in it were set down before the Founda- 
tion of the World, and because He pur- 
chased them with His most precious blood. 

Has He written your name there ? It 
is more important to be sure of this, than 
to have your name inscribed in the genea- 
logical lists of heralds. “If any was not 
found written in the Book of Life, he was 
cast into the Lake of Fire.” 

There are words in Rev. iii. 5, which 
suggest that, since Jesus is the propitia- 
tion for the sins of all, the names of all 
are inscribed on those pages, and only 
blotted out when they force their Divine 
Keeper to do so. But be that as it may, 
it is certain that any penitent and be- 
lieving soul may have his name written 
in heaven, because he that believeth on 
the Son hath everlasting life. 

July 23rd, 5th Sunday after Trinity. 

“| BELIEVE IN THE Hoty Guost.” 

His Divine Personality. 

On one occasion, when engaged on the 
third of his great Missionary Circuits, 
Paul came to the vast heathen city of 
Ephesus. After some enquiry he dis- 
covered a handful of people, who had given 
up idolatry, and were turning their faces 
towards Christianity. The first enquiry, 
which he put to them was sufficiently 
startling, and certainly went to the root 
of the matter. “‘ Have ye received the 
Holy Ghost since ye believed?” ‘“ The 
Holy Ghost !’” said they, “we have not 
so much as heard whether there be any 
Holy Ghost.” 

So, at least, the A.V. gives it; and the 
words might be repeated as they stand, 
by myriads throughout Christendom, 
They have not so much as heard, whether 
there be any Holy Ghost. In some 
quarters, the existence of the Holy Ghost 
is positively denied ; in others it is simply 
ignored. Year in and year out you hardly 
hear Him mentioned, except in the Creed, 
the Doxology, and the Benediction. It 
is a grievous omission, but goes far to 
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explain the lack of earnestness, fervour, 
and life. The river is shut off, small 
wonder if the desert refuses to blossom as 
the rose! The Power is switched off. 
What wonder that the machinery is at a 
standstill ! 

We believe in the Personality of the 
Holy Ghost, because of the distinct affirma- 
tions of Scripture. No one who accepts 
the teachings of Christ as conclusive can 
read the 14th, 15th, and 16th chapters of 
the Fourth Gospel, without being con- 
vinced that to our Lord, the Holy Ghost 
was as distinct a Personality as Himself. 
He always speaks of Him with the personal 
pronoun, Even though the word for Spirit 
in Greek is neuter, it is always followed by 
the ungrammatical but emphatic use of 
a personal pronoun. Not the Holy Spirit, 
which . . . but the Holy Spirit, whom .. . 
He shall teach, He shall glorify, He shall 
convict. 

The Apostle bids the Ephesian Christians 
not to grieve the Holy Spirit of God 
(Eph. v. 18). Not grieve the Spirit! 


Grief can only be felt by a Person, and He 

must be more than a breath or influence, 

who can be spoken of in such terms. 
Again, when He is speaking of the gifts 


conferred on the early Church, He ends 
his enumeration by saying, “ All these 
worketh the self-same Spirit, distributing 
to every man severally as He will (1 Cor. 
xii. 11). “As He will.” Just now we 
saw that He had feelings, and could be 
grieved, now we learn that He has power 
of choice as well. 

Again, when the Antioch-church was 
awaiting divine direction as to her future, 
an eye-witness tells us that the Holy 
Ghost said, “ Separate Me Barnabas and 
Saul for the work whereunto I have called 
them, so they being sent forth by the Holy 
Ghost departed”’ (Acts xiii. 1-4). Here in 
addition to emotion and will is the decision 
of authoritative power. Moreover, how 
could Peter charge Ananias and Sapphira 
as conspiring to lie to the Holy Ghost 
(Acts v. 3); and how could our Lord have 
spoken of a certain sin as a blasphemy 
against the Holy Ghost (Mark iii. 29), 
unless He were as literal a Being, as either 
the Father or the Son ? 

That He is a Divine Person is equally 
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obvious. In every mention of the Bene- 
diction His Name occurs with that of the 
Father and the Son; and repeatedly in 
the references to the Trinity of Persons in 
the Godhead, there is given an explicit 
acknowledgment of His Deity Every- 
where it is implied that. with the Father 
and the Son, He must be worshipped and 
glorified. The Thrice-Holy of the 
Heavenly Worshippers indicates that the 
Sevenfold Spirit which is before the Throne 
is God. 

There is undoubtedly to mortal minds 
an impenetrable mystery in the doctrine 
of the Holy Trinity, but it is interesting 
to know that there is no system of ancient 
Oriental thought, to which it is not 
familiar ; as though it were a necessity of 
the human mind to conceive of One who 
loves, of one who is loved, and of one who 
is the nexus and bond of love between 
them. 


July 30th, 6th Sunday after Trinity. 


“| BELIEVE IN THE HOLy GuHosT.” 
Consider His works ! 

The earth of old was a mere shapeless 
mass, the star-dust of which contained 
moisture enough to make all the oceans, 
and matter enough for continents and 
mountains. What reduced this chaos to 
the ordered beauty of the world in which 
we live? “The Spirit of God moved 
(brooded) on the face of the waters.” 

From the death of Abel to the days of 
Noah, there was a godly seed, and men 
called on the name of Jehovah; the line 
of the sons of God was kept uncontami- 
nated by the enormous sins of the Ante- 
deluvian world. How was this possible ? 
“The Spirit of God strove with man.” 

The time between the Deluge and the 
Birth of Christ was lit by the words of 
noble men—Psalmists, Prophets, Law- 
givers, and Historians—words which shine 
for ever from the pages of the Bible, and 
which the world will never let die. How 
is it that a nation so peculiar, so separate, 
so marked as the Hebrew race, was able 
to give its religious literature to the world, 
and though placed in the fiercest crucible 
it has never yielded anything but high 
morality, truth, and commonsense. How 
is this phenomenon to be accounted for ? 
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There is but one reply, ‘‘ Holy men of God 
spake as they were moved by the Holy 
Ghost.” “All Scripture is given by In- 
spiration of God.” 

One of the most remarkable facts in 
history is the change, which came upon 
the disciples within ten days of the 
Ascension of Christ. Before that hour, 
they were constantly showing _ their 
ignorance of the first principles of His 
Kingdom, afterwards they never mistook ; 
before, they were as timid sheep, after- 
wards as lions ; before, they had no power 
to move or change men’s hearts, after- 
wards their mere quotation of Scripture 
seemed potent enough to convict thou- 
sands of sin. What explanation can be 


given, except that when Jesus was wel- 
comed to the Father, He asked and re- 
ceived that other Paraclete of whom He 
had spoken, and shed Him down on the 
gathered handful of the upper room. 
How is it that the Name of Jesus is 
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spreading from land to land, from shore 
to shore? By what means have the 
Triumphs of the Cross been won? Why, 
these ruined temples, these deserted 
shrines, these idols thrown to the moles 
and bats ? There is again but one reply. 
Christ is gone, but the Spirit is here. Christ 
has sent Him forth from the mediatorial 
throne to be His Viceregent. 

We stand at Wittemberg and behold 
the waves of the Reformation rising and 
overflowing Europe ; see Huss and Jerome 
perish in the fires, but lighting fires that 
never die down; listen to Savonarola’s 
burning eloquence ; hear Cranmer’s dying 
testimony; follow Whitfield in his 
seraphic labours ; study Wesley’s magnifi- 
cent masonry in the Methodist Church ; 
chronicle the successive revivals that have 
swept over the world, bearing hundreds 
of thousands into the Kingdom of God! 
and we have no option than to confess, 
that we believe in the Holy Ghost. 

F. B MEYER. 


Southwell Minster 
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Bas-relief representing the combat of the Centaurs and Lapithae 


Cortona 


‘‘From where Cortona lifts to Heaven 
‘‘Her diadem of towers.” 


HE traveller by train trom Florence 

| to Rome, when crossing the fertile 
valley of the Chiana, catches sight 

on his right hand of the turreted 
battlements and crumbling towers of old 
Cortona crowning a high hill, and cannot 
fail to be struck with its picturesque 
appearance. Involuntarily he will recall 
Macaulay’s lines. If he be a wise traveller 
and not the mere hurried globe-trotter 
he will descend at the wayside station 
of Cammuccia that serves Cortona, and 
will drive or better still walk up the steep 
ascent that conducts him to the town, 
perched like all Etruscan cities upon a 
hill top. It is a long wind up through 
the terraced fields, planted with olive 
and vines, but it repays the fatigue, for 
every turn presents different picturesque 
aspects of medieval towers, Renaissance 
churches, fragments of Old Etruscan 
walls, and pre-historic tumuli, while above 
all, on the skyline stands out the convent 
dedicated to the local Saint, Margaret 
of Cortona, and the crumbling ruins of 
the Castle fortress, while looking back- 
ward our gaze ranges over the vast plain 
below with its wide expanse of verdure 
divided by the winding river, broken by 
the abrupt hills on which stands Chusi and 
Montepulciano. Here, too, gleams silvery 
Thrasymene, once the scene of the bloody 
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(Macaulay.) 


battle of Lake Regulus, as it was then 
called, smiling in the sunlight like a clear 
mirror framed in soft velvet, with its 
narrow peninsula rising abruptly out of 
the water, bringing into evidence the 
romantic town of Castiglione del Lago 
whose church bells ringing out the vespers 
make a sweet confused melody of sounds 
from the far distance. And if it should 
happen to be market day when we make 
our ascent the present links itself quaintly 
with the past Just outside the main 
gate will be grouped hundreds of heads 
of fine Tuscan oxen, clean-washed, well- 
groomed, dazzling in their whiteness, all 
decorated with gay red ribbons tied round 
their horns, bound across their foreheads 
and even slung around their bodies. From 
group to group hurry the. middlemen 
eager to buy and sell. And in curious 
fashion do they set about it. Thus-’they 
approach each possible purchaser by put- 
ting their arm round his neck and whisper- 
ing the price into his ear. This they 
repeat to the next man if no notice is 
taken and so on. The man who seriously 
intends to buy pretends he does not and 
turns away. The middleman runs after 
him. He once more tries to escape. 
This little farce is often long drawn out. 
(Nothing amuses Italians of all ranks so 
much as bargaining. They detest fixed 
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prices.) When at last two men come 
to terms the middleman takes their two 
hands in his and gives them a vigorous 
shake, enough to break the arm of any 
but a peasant, and that means that the 
bargain is concluded. This mere act is 
regarded as a sacred contract which no 
one would break. This is only one of the 
many quaint cus- 
toms that still sur- , 
vive in thiseagle’ 4 
eyrie. Thus for 
instance on Satur- 
days, which is the 
general market day, 
whoever has house- 
hold effects or fur- 
niture for sale puts 
them on the street 
outside his door. 
This is regarded as 
a species of adver- 
tisement. As this 
square, like all 
Cortona’s streets 
and squares, is on 
an inclined plane, 
the goods thus 
arranged are liable 
to be swept away 
down to the city 
gates whenever a 
heavy shower comes 
on. 
The city itself is 
entered by the gate 
of St. Agostino that 
is bounded by the 
city walls. Some 
portions still retain 
their cyclopic 
Etruscan __ stones, 
others are the sur- 
vival of those walls that. were built 
anew in the 13th century when the city 
regained its liberty after one of those 
internicine wars so common among the 
Italian Republics. So great was their 
patriotic enthusiasm over their recovered 
liberty that they made the cement for 
the first stone to be laid with lime mixed 
with the blood of some of the chief 
citizens of Cortona, all of whom pricked 
their hands to draw blood for this purpose. 
XXXIV—44 
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Modern Cortona has grouped itself out- 
side these walls, but it is the older 
town that alone is of interest. This, 
enclosed within the limits of the ancient 
walls, consists of four piazze and four 
main streets that appear to slide like an 
avalanche down the steep mountain 
side. In common with many other Italian 
cities, it looks from 
afar as though it 
were much. bigger 
than it really is. 
About four thou- 
sand people live 
inside and about 
twenty thousand 
outside. They are 
mainly employed in 
agricultural pur- 
suits. Cortona 
wine, though not 
of the best, is 
abundant, and 
vineyards cover the 
foot of the hill, 
while olive trees 
are planted higher 
up and woods of 
oak, walnut, ash 
and chestnut clothe 
the mountain to its 
summit. The plains 
‘yield a rich harvest 
of grain while the 
succulent pastures 
produce the finest 
breed of cattle to 
be found in Tus- 
cany. The climate 
is delightfulfin 
summer and early 
autumn, but the 
air is keen and 
penetrating in winter. Hence the wealthy 
citizens spend the summer in their cool 
palaces in town and retire during the 
winter to their lovely villas which, with 
their luxuriant gardens and sparkling 
fountains, lie scattered at the foot of 
Cortona’s hill. Cortona might almost 
be called the Chicago of the past. 
Most of its great families made their 
fortunes by keeping pigs that fed upon 
the mountain sides and then lost it 
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again by riotous living in Rome and 
Florence. Curiously enough the pig is 
never called by name in Italy. It is 
indicated by a euphemism such as “ the 
black animal,’”’ and even then the speaker 
will generally preface his reference with 
“by your leave”’ or ‘“‘ speaking respect- 
fully.” The city palaces of some of these 
decayed nobles are fine 15th and 16th 
century piles, many of which still retain 
rare works of art outside and in, such as 
splendid portals, fine carved fire-places, 
and in the case of the Palazzo Mancini 
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by the descendants of the families for 
which they were painted. In the Cathe- 
dral, too, are pictures by Pietro Berrettini, 
better known as Pietro da Cortona. But 
its pride is an ancient sarcophagus of 
Greek workmanship with a basrelief re- 
presenting the combat of the Centaurs 
and Lapithae. The local authorities, 
eager to identify everything with Hanni- 
bal’s invasion, are pleased to call it the 
tomb of the Consul Flaminius. But its 
date is clearly referable to a later period 
of Roman art. This sarcophagus was 
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Panoramic view of Cortona 


a banner holder of beaten iron of rare 
grace and strength. Unfortunately most 
of the fine edifices are falling into decay 
and require careful renovation, but Cor- 
toua is not a flourishing city and finances 
public and private are at a low ebb. 

The Cathedral, which dates from the 
11th century, has been enlarged and em- 
bellished at different periods by Niccola 
Pisano and Brunelleschi. It contains 
some good pictures and works of art, 
among others the Last Supper, by Luca 
Signorelli, reputed one of his finest works, 
as it was also his last. Signorelli was a 
native of Cortona, and many works from 
his brush still remain in the town owned 


found near Cortona in the 15th century, 
and Vasari tells that when Brunelleschi 
heard of it he started at once on foot from 
Florence to see it and make a pen and ink 


drawing. 
Cortona, in its small circuit, boasts 
many other churches and all contain 


pictures of merit. Attractive above all 
is St. Domenico. Here in the Dominican 
convent, situated on a steep incline, 
rightly called la scala del Paradiso Fra 
Angelico lived for a time covering the 
walls of the convent with frescoes. Un- 
fortunately these frescoes have perished, 
at the hand of man, a hand more inexor- 
able than that of time. It was Fra 
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Angelico’s frescoes that saved the Floren- 
tine convent of St. Marco from destruction 
by the French. It is sad to record that 
the same foe did not for the same reason 
spare the walls of the Dominican convent 
at Cortona. Happily the pictures that 
Fra Angelico painted for the church have 
survived and are still in their birth city. 
Indeed the Madonna enthroned is the 
only one of his easel pictures that has 
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golden background of the picture to shim- 
mer through, wings probably suggested 
by the dragon-flies that still haunt the 
neighbouring lake in gleaming crowds. 

Remarkable for its architecture tather 
than for its contents is the church of St. 
Maria al Calcinajo, a fine Renaissance 
building designed by Francesco Martini 
da Siena. 

In one of the sloping squares stands 
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The Communal Palace, Cortona 


been actually left in the place for which 
it was painted. It has a gothic frame 
and is divided into three compartments. 
On the left are St. John the Evangelist 
and Mary Magdalene, on the right John 
the Baptist and St. Matthew. In the 
Virgin’s face is already seen that expression 
of maternal tenderness that did not exist 
in his earliest works. A lovely Annuncia- 
tion by the same hand also remains to 
Cortona. Here for the first time Fra 
Angelico gives his angels those translucent 
wings of greenish hue that allow of the 


the Palazzo del Comune, whose elegant 
architecture was due to Fillipo Berrettini, 
brother of the famous Pietro. Here were 
held the meetings of the world-famed 
Etruscan Academy, founded in 1726 by 
Marcello Venuti, the first excavator of 
Herculaneum. The names of the most 
eminent European archeologists are in- 
scribed on its books of membership. 
There are here preserved in twelve folio 
volumes the minutes of this society, called 
the “ Notti Coritane,’’ a collection of 
conversations on archaeological subjects. 
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The President of this society is still called 
Lucomo, the ancient name for a chief in 
Etruria. In this building is harboured 
too the local library and museum. Among 
the library treasures is a beautiful MS. 
Dante, and many rare codices and choral 
books. Some of them may have been il- 
luminated by Fra Angelico’s brother 
Beredetto, during their stay at Cortona. 
The museum of course contains much 
Etruscan pottery, golden ornaments and 
gems, all found in the local tumuli or 
turned up from the soil, nothing however 
that cannot be seen as good or better 
elsewhere. But it has, however, two 
unique treasures. One is a bronze lamp 
of which authorities say that except 
perhaps the larger statues no other 
Etruscan work in bronze can equal it. It 
was discovered quite accidentally in 1840 
by a labourer who was ploughing his field. 
It is a circular bowl nearly two feet in 
diameter, having sixteen lamps around the 
rim. These are adorned with quaint 
and fanciful representations of winged 
women, heads of the horned Hercules, 
figures of Satyrs blowing through seven- 
reeded flutes, fishes and other animals, 
the whole surrounded with an inscription 
and beautifully worked in high relief. 
Cortona’s other unique possession is 
an encaustic painting known as the Muse 
of Cortona. It too was disinterred by 
a ploughman. For some time the peas- 
ants on whose field it had been found 
venerated it as an image of the Virgin, 
but on discovering their error they used 
the painting, which is on slate, as a shutter 
to a small window which was in close 
proximity to a large fire-place. It was 
only after several years that it was found 
by a connoisseur and rescued from the 
ignorant hands who had so misused it. 
It is remarkable how fresh and well pre- 
served is the picture notwithstanding 
its long exposure to the damp of the earth, 
the heat of the fire, and lastly to the 
scientific treatment of the learned, who 
tried to find out whether the exquisite 
painting was really ancient or modern, 
for which purpose they scratched it with 
a steel point. By this means they only 
discovered that the vehicle with which 
the colour was laid on was as hard as 
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crystal and onlyfcame off as a thin dust. 
A certain Professor Cavalleri, a connoisseur 
and himself an artist, wrote a pamphlet 
on this picture some forty years ago. He 
pronounced it an unique specimen of the 
old encaustic painting and a work of the 
best period of Greek art, perhaps from the 
brush of Apelles himself. His enthusiasm 
about it was so great that, irritated by 
the difference of opinions on the subject, 
his mind became deranged and he com- 
mitted suicide. It certainly is a lovely 
painting this of a maiden taken about 
two-thirds life size drawn from the waist - 
with a musical instrument at her side. 
Her masses of golden brown hair are 
intertwined with a wreath of laurel. Her 
shoulders are bare, the drapery that 
clothes her form is of a transparent nature. 
Her large liquid eyes are pensive, there is 
a noble unconscious purity in her gaze, a 
gentle fascination in her glance, that is 
quite un-self-conscious She is a perfect 
type of young girlhood. Indeed, this 
little picture painted on the hard re- 
flecting surface of a piece of slate, 
answers to Pausanias account of the 
encaustic method as one which defies 
time, while the lofty beauty of the type 
quite justifies the enthusiastic encomiums 
passed by the critics of antiquity upon 
their best paintings. 

Of Etruscan Cortona besides the walls 
little remains. There are, however, still 
many tumuli not yet laid bare. Those 
that have been opened are of some interest 
as regards their topographical orientation. 
But as so often at Pompei, so here the 
tombs are found to have been already 
rifled of their most precious contents. 
Just outside the town is a tomb locally 
called the Grotto of Pythagoras. It 
was entered by folding doors of stone, 
the sockets for which are still visible, 
though the doors have vanished. The 
walls are of enormous rectangular blocks 
finished and held together with wonderful 
precision, and the roof is formed of five 
huge wedge like stones of great length 
resting on semi-circular walls and suggest- 
ing the idea that the architect must have 
understood the principle of the arch. 

But besides being one of the most 
ancient of the twelve cities of the Etruscan 
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League, Cortona has yet another claim 
to fame. At one time it was known as 
the city of Saints, and above all as the 
sanctuary of its patron Saint Margaret 
of Cortona. It is her church and convent 
that crowns the summit of the hill of 
Cortona, and is such a conspicuous object 
in the general panorama of the town. 
Standing somewhat isolated, surrounded 
by plantations of dark cypresses, the view 
from here is one of the grandest conceiv- 
able, embracing the whole of the Lake of 
Thiasymene and the battlefield where 
the Roman Legions encountered the forces 
of Hannibal and left the plain streaming 
with the blood of their dead and wounded, 
to the chain of the mountains of the 
Abruzzi on clear days to the east and to 
the mountains of Carrara in the west. 
Originally the church was built by 
Niccold and Giovanni of Pisa, whose 
names are inscribed in the bell tower, 
but of the early pointed architecture 
little now remains. 

The history of St. Margaret is like to 
that of many a medieval saint. Born 
in 1246, in a little village in the territory 
of Cortona, she was a good though lively 
child until she lost her mother at a tender 
age when she was driven from home by 
a cruel father and a yet more cruel step- 
mother. In consequence she took to 
evil courses and led for nine years a dissi- 
pated existence. One of her lovers was 
a gentleman from Montepulciano. One 
day after paying her a visit he was way- 
laid and assassinated by robbers. Mar- 
garet’s pet little dog who had accompanied 
him returned to his mistress, and tugging 
her by her skirts and whining in a piteous 
manner endeavoured to induce her to 
follow him. After a time, surprised by 
the absence of her lover, she followed 
the dog who daily tried to induce her to 
come out with him, and guided by this 
faithful friend she found her lover’s body 
hidden under decayed leaves covered 
with wounds and in a horrible condition. 
Appalled by the spectacle and seized 
with contrition she returned a weeping 
penitent to the house of her father but 
he, instigated by her stepmother, closed 
the door against her. Forsaken by all 
human help she prayed for guidance, 
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and it was then miraculously revealed 
to her that her prayers were accepted 
and that she should go to Cortona and 
to the convent of the Franciscans. Ar- 
rived there she entered the church bare- 
footed, her face rubbed with soot, a rope 
round her neck, and entreated to be 
admitted as a penitent into the order. But 
such had been the reputation of her evil 
life that she was refused admittance. 
Only after three years of trial, during 
which she performed many good deeds, 
many acts of penance, was she allowed 
to enter the Order. After this her life 
was one of discipline and penance. She 
edified all those whom her former life 
had scandalized, and she died at the age 
of fifty after having performed many 
good works. Tradition reports that her 
body sent forth a heavenly fragrance 
immediately after her death, and many 
miracles were operated by merely touching 
her corpse. To this day her body is 
uncovered and shown twice a year, and 
on one.of these occasions it was not a little 
amusing to hear a peasant woman say, 
“‘ Since we have her why do we not show 
her oftener.”’ 

The Church of the Saint is full of memor- 
ials of the lowly penitent. Over the 
entrance porch is a quaint fresco repre- 
senting St. Margaret with the dog at the 
moment when she finds her lover. Inside 
is her statue, that of a tall beautiful 
woman, veiled, her: little dog crouching 
at her feet. The shrine in which the 
Saint reposes lies beneath the high altar. 
It is faced with silver very artistically 
worked, and was presented, together 
with a crown of gold, to the church by 
the painter Pietro da Cortona when he 
was raised to the dignity of a noble by 
his native city. The ancient tomb which 
contained her remains before she was 
canonized is now in the sacristy. Its 
author is Giovanni di Pisa, and is a 14th 
century piece of work. The figure of the 
Saint lies extended under a _ double 
gothic arch, the canopy over her head 
is sustained by angels. The face is lovely, 
the attitude graceful and simple, and the 
drapery so disposed as to show that under 
its folds her hands are clasped in prayer. 
On the lower part of the tomb are four 
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bas-reliefs, on one she is seen taking the 
penitential habit, on the other side she 
dies and her soul is borne to Heaven. 
On the central compartments are repre- 
sented the Magdalene anointing the feet 
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example the standard bearer of Palazzo 
Mancini. It should be visited, it should 
not be thus severely left aside, even 
although its local Inn is rough and the 
elegances of travel cannot be found here. 





Etruscan Bronze Lamp 


Photograph by Brogi 


of Christ, expressing the pardoning grace 
that had redeemed her; and the raising 
of Lazarus, expressing her hope of resur- 
rection. 

So much for the chief sights, but Cortona 
is full of quaint bits, here a fine window, 
there a door, and here again a fine bit 
of Renaissance wrought iron work, as for 





But fortunately there are still persons 
left who can exist for a time without 
table d’hote dinners and greasy dress- 
coated waiters to hand them dishes of 
a nondescript international character. 


To these an excursion to Cortona can be 
warmly commended. 
HELEN ZIMMERN. 


USKIN, in the second volume of 
R his “ Preterita,’” has a few sen- 
tences which, as they furnish 
the occasion of this paper, I will 

quote at the outset. 

“‘T find,” he says, ‘“‘ numbers even of 
the most intelligent and amiable people 
not knowing what the word (Christian- 
ity) means; because they are always 
asking how much is true, and how much 
they like, and never ask first, what was 
the total meaning of it whether they 
like it or not. The total meaning was, 
and is, that the God who made earth 
and its creatures took at a certain time 
upon the earth, the flesh and form of 
man; in that flesh sustained the pain 
and died the death of the creature He 
had made; rose again after death into 
glorious human life, and when the date 
of the human race is ended, will return 
in visible human form, and render to 
every man according to his work. 
Christianity is the belief in, and love of, 
God thus manifested. Anything less 
than this, the mere acceptance of the 
sayings of Christ, or assertion of any 
less than divine power in His Being, 
may be for aught I know, enough for 
virtue, peace and safety; but they do 
not make people Christians, or enable 
them to understand the heart of the 
simplest believer in the old doctrine.” 

It is not probable that the author of 
this passage would have said, in the words 
of a good bishop—‘ As I grow older I am 
less dogmatic about everything.” And 
there may be some who will be inclined 
to ask—whois John Ruskin, that heshould 
presume to lay out for us the contents of 
Christianity ? Well, he was one of the 
seers of his generation. He was, at any 
rate, a thoughtful and accomplished 
layman. He would not have claimed to 
be a theologian (his female relations were 
bent on making an Evangelical clergy- 
man of him, but couldn’t). His phenom- 
enally thorough knowledge of the Bible 
hardly constitutes him a theologian in 
the ordinary sense of that word—though 
he is as dogmatic as most of them in his 
way. 


Ruskin and Christianity 





From his early training, and for various 
other reasons, Ruskin was, however, 
peculiarly fitted to give an opinion on 
the credal contents of Christianity, and 
this résumé of his is excellent. It is 
faulty mainly by defect in omitting to 
state at all the purpose of Christ’s death, 
or indeed of God’s self-manifestation in 
anywise. For the clear revelation of the 
redemptive purpose is as much a part of 
Christianity’s contents as any other fact 
in connection with it. Still, that omission 
allowed for (and it might be capable of 
very ready explanation), Ruskin’s descrip- 
tion of Christianity is valuable, coming 
from him, on several grounds. 

For example—How clearly he chisels 
out, as essentials of the Christianity 
revealed in Scripture, certain great facts 
that are now being allowed in some quar- 
ters to go by the board. In his way of 
putting it, how grandly does the Incarna- 
tion stand forth in all the majesty of its 
miracle! Following on this naturally, 
and almost of necessity, come the proper 
Deity of Jesus Christ, the fact of the 
Resurrection, and the reality of coming 
judgment,— or, to speak more exactly, 
of the Judgment Day. Now these things 
may be reasonable or not reasonable ; 
as to that Ruskin does not utter himself 
in this place. He does not even tell us 
here whether he believes them to be true 
or not. That is not the immediate ques- 
tion. What he is sure about is that as 
much as this, at any rate, is compre- 
hended in revealed Christianity, if we 
take the Scriptures as being the channel 
of revelation. And it would be exceed- 
ingly difficult to shew that on this point 
he is mistaken. 

This, according to Ruskin, is Christian- 
ity in the historico-credal sense of the 
word. What it is in its relation to the 
mind and heart of men, he adds by stat- 
ing—‘‘ Christianity is the belief in, and 
love of, God thus manifested.”’ The belief 
in, and love of, God manifested in the 
works of Nature may produce in some 
cases a very devout state of mind, and 
may furnish to some a sustaining faith. 
But it is not Christianity. Ruskin very 
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rightly makes ¢hat revolve about the fact 
that ‘God was in Christ,” as about its 
centre “ dark with excess of light.” It 
may possibly be that (as we are being 
frequently assured just now) Jesus was 
the son of Joseph and Mary by the ordin- 
ary laws of human birth, and that we 
have only been led to believe anything 
else through the regnant influence of 
celibacy in the early Church. It may 
be more reasonable to believe this than 
to believe in the Incarnation. The theory 
may be more adequate to the interpre- 
tation of the facts of Christ’s life, death 
and resurrection than any you could 
draw trom a simpler reading of the gospel 
narratives. But whether this be so or 
not, I should say with Ruskin—this is 
not Christianity. He would not under- 
take to say that a man who holds himself 
thoroughly convinced of this is bound for 
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John Ruskin 


perdition. He may from causes some- 
what hidden but at any rate conceivable, 
have much of “ the Spirit of Christ,’”’ and 
therefore be ‘ His.” But his faith, as 
regards its credal contents, is not Christ- 
ianity. With that the miraculous is 
bound up inextricably and _ for ever, 
question it.who will. As Ruskin has the 
wit to see, and the gift to state in very 
clear terms, Christianity as a faith does 
declare that the Word, which was God, 
was made flesh and dwelt among us—and 
on that foundation of miracle and of 
grace the whole spiritual temple is reared. 

In illustrating his conception of what 
Christianity is when you reach its historic 
centre, Ruskin introduces a couple of 
verses from George Herbert which may 
be set down here. Judging them merely 
as the utterance of a poetic conceit, they 
are worthy of George Herbert at his best, 
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and much more than that it were impossi- 
ble to say. But beyond this, they offer 
a very good practical test of a man’s 
attitude of mind to Christianity as re- 
vealed in Scripture. To some, no doubt, 
they will seem the beautiful expression 
of a dream of devout fancy ; to others the 
poetic, yet withal fitting, utterance of 
facts that are historically true. And 
the difference between these two attitudes 
is considerable. 
Thus then George Herbert :— 


Hast thou not heard that my Lord Jesus died ? 
Then let me tell thee a strange story. 
The God of Power as He did ride 
In His majestic robes of glory, 
Resolved to light; and so, one day, 
He did descend, undressing all the way. 


The stars His tire of light, and rings obtained, 
The cloud His bow, the fire His spear, 
The heavens His azure mantle gained, 
And when they asked what He would wear, 
He smiled and said as He did go 
He had new clothes a-making here below. 


It may easily be that Ruskin’s clear 
conception of the historic facts of Christ- 
ianity, and his insistent denial of the 
name of Christian to those dilute forms 
of faith whose ambition would seem to be 
to make a very little go a long way, might 
lead some to suppose that with him a full 
and coriect intellectual giasp of what are 
generally known as the Christian Doc- 
trines was the chief necessity for man. 
This is very far from the truth. The 
Spirit and the Life are to him the essential 
things. But he has a shrewd suspicion 
that these are not likely to happen to 
be right or beautiful, if the basis of belief 
be wrong, or if the revelation God has 
given be neglected. 

To shew us that, with all his apparent 
dogmatism, Ruskin is not really a pain- 
fully cock-sure sort of person without any 
conception that there are regions where 
we have to be content with partial know- 
ledge, we have only to read a passage 
(and many more might be found) from 
the fourth volume of his ‘‘ Modern Pain- 
ters.” “If we insist upon perfect in- 
telligibility and complete declaration in 
every moral subject, we shall instantly 
fall into the misery of unbelief. Our whole 
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happiness and power of energetic action 
depend upon our being able to breathe 
and live in the cloud; content to see it 
opening here and closing there ; rejoicing 
to catch, through the thinnest films of 
it, glimpses of stable and substantial 
things; but yet perceiving a nobleness 
even in the concealment, and rejoicing 
that the kindly veil is spread where the 
untempered light might have scorched us, 
or the infinite clearness wearied...... 
Knowledge is good, and light is good, yet 
man perished in seeking knowledge, and 
moths perish in seeking light; and if 
we, who are crushed before the moth, 
will not accept such mystery as is needful 
for us, we shall perish in like manner. 
But, accepted in humbleness, it instantly 
becomes an element of pleasure; and I 
think that every rightly constituted mind 
ought to rejoice, not so much in knowing 
anything clearly, as in feeling that there 
is infinitely ‘more which it cannot know.” 

This extract may be taken as counter- 
balancing the tone of excessive certainty 
which seemed to mark the passage stand- 
ing at the beginning of this article. But 
there is no real contradiction between 
them. In both places alike, Ruskin is 
opposing, whether intentionally or not, a 
disposition which constitutes one of the 
greatest perils to which the Christian 
faith is in the present day exposed. It 
is the disposition which is at once certain 
in its denials and impatient of mystery. 
The reason why some of those great facts 
which Ruskin maintains are among the 
undoubted and essential contents of 
revealed Christianity are denied is because 
they reach out and up into the realm of 
mystery. What cannot be readily com- 
prehended because its limits are not clean- 
cut and defined is not “accepted in 
humbleness.” That is the misfortune. 
And there are many who feel that they 
owe to John Ruskin a debt they can never 
forget nor discharge, because he has helped 
them to grasp more firmly the “ great 
certainties’ of life, and to find no small 
part of their joy in contemplating it: 
inexhaustible mysteries. 

J. W. PAavutt. 











“* The malleable moment. 


Holiday Camps for Schoolboys 





Boys possessing any mental or moral force 


then take the impress that is given them : not often to cast tt off, and seldom to cast tt off 


altogether.” —GEORGE MEREDITH. 


HAT memories crowd in on the 
boy who has been to Camp! 
He recalls ten days of glorious 


life in the fresh air,—the hours 
vivid with the whirl of games or a roaming 
picnic packed with adventure, at sunset 
the happy uproar oi sing-song and the 
quiet reverence of the evening meeting; 
then sleep such as those who have never 
lived under canvas are unable to experience. 
His heart quickens as he remembers Camp 
rivalries and loyalties, and the friendships 
begun there that he knows will not end. 
There are two distinct sets of holiday 
camps for the boys of our public and pri- 
vate schools,—the University Camps run 
by members of the Established Church 
and the Free Church Camps. The older 
University Camps were exercising such 
an attractive and powerful influence that 
it was felt that another set, appealing to 
the boys of schools like Mill Hill[/and 


Bishop Stortford, the Leys and Black- 
heath, Taunton and Tettenhall, was needed 
to cover ground untouched by the earlier 
institution. Mr Frank Lenwood, of 
Corpus Christi and Mansfield Colleges, 
Oxford—who was helped by the older 
Camps—decided to initiate such a move- 
ment. Early in 1898 a committee was 
formed under the presidency of Principal 
Fairbairn, and in August the first Camp 
was settled at West Runton. From that 
time till the present these Camps have 
steadily developed and consolidated. This 
year two sites, approved by previous 
experience, are to be occupied; the 
oldest, on the river near Matlock, from 
August 2nd to 12th, and a southern sea 
Camp at Bridport in Dorset, which will 
be used by two camps, one from August 
2nd to 12th, and the other for the suc- 
ceeding ten days. 

Each Camp, containing about sixty 
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HOLIDAY CAMPS FOR SCHOOLBOYS 


boys and officers, is housed in ten bell- 
tents in each of which five boys and an 
officer find their ten-days’ home. The 
Commandant and the Chaplain, together 
with the Doctor—who would be indolent 
indeed if his only activity was the treat- 
ment of sick campers—occupy three 
separate tents. Rather more room is 
given in a small marquee to the Adjutant 
—the great organizer in Camp—and the 
sub-Adjutant, who lives a strenuous life 
attempting, in company with the. Army 
cook, to satisfy the campers’ truly re- 
markable appetites. On each of the ten 
days one “ tent’”’ is set down for orderly 
duty, preparing all the meals in the ‘‘ Mess 
tent,” and washing the “crockery ;” 
a prize being given at the end of Camp 
for the smartest tent. The orderlies of 
each day run the gauntlet of countless 
witticisms—and bear them smiling,—for 
they think of the next day when they will 
rest and have, ‘ 
in turn, their 
fling at some 
of their pres- 
ent torment- 
ors. 

From seven 
in the morn- 
ing till ten at 
night the life 
of Camp goes 








on,—and the 
life is full. 
The day opens 


with a more 
or less musical 
blare from the 
boy _ bugler. 
When each 
tent has 
finished its 
morning Bible 
reading and 
prayers, the 
bugle sounds 


again and 
each tent flines up for bathing 
parade and biscuits. The Command- 


ant walks up the line to see that all 
is well, and at his cry of ‘“‘ Scoot” a rush 
is made for the beach or river. The water 
is soon in a turmoil, filled with a bobbing, 





A group of Officers 
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spluttering, laughing, splashing crowd. 
Bathing puts a wonderful edge on appe- 
tites, and when the boys return the Mess- 
tent echoes with hungry shouts at the 
orderlies till all are served with hot 
porridge,—when a lull follows. An 
officer’s meeting succeeds the after-break- 
fast prayers, while the boys roll up mat- 
tresses and blankets preparatory for 
“tent-inspection.” This is a source of 
great excitement. For at tea each day 
the resultant marks are read out by the 
commandant amid shouts of approval, 
derision, and protest. The interest grows. 
from day to day and culminates on the 
last evening when the final result is 
announced, and the prize-tent rewarded. 
After tent-inspection games go on till 
one. The favourite, the all-absorbing 
game is known by the mysterious name of 
‘“‘ puddocks.” It is a fast and furious 
form of cricket played with a small, soft, 
leather -and- 
rag tennis ball, 
and a round 
bat. Itis a 


single wicket 
game, and 


runs are piled 
up rapidly 
though wick- 
ets fall fast. 
A puddocks 
tournament 
. between’ the 
ten rival 
tents is fol- 
lowed closely 
throughout by 
a crowd of 
boys who do 
not fail to 
give the play- 
ers the benefit 
of the frankest 
and most 
downright 
critical com- 
ment. Suddenly the stentorian voice 
of the “‘ subby ” is heard shouting “ Can- 
teen,” and a stampede is made to purchase 
his wares of chocolate, lemonade, and 
fruit. 
After one o'clock dinner which probably 
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includes a long and most satisfying boiled 
sultana pudding, affectionately known as 
‘spotted dog,” the field games begin 





An Officer 


again, unless it is a day for a cricket- 
matchora picnic. A cricket match, 
provoking great local excitement, is 
played against the village or town 
team, while another is fought out 
between two scratch camp elevens, 
often on an unrolled field which 
has recently been mown. All 
cricketers will appreciate the chances 
this affords for the downfall of 
champions and unexpected scores 
made by “sloggers’’ innocent of 
science. A _ picturesque Bridport 
incident is the water-polo match 
played against the local team in the 
harbour, the sides of which are 
bright and noisy with a great 
crowd of spectators. If it is a 
picnic day the whole Camp goes 
forth for a tramp across the heather 
and gorse-covered wilds, uphill and 
down dale, breasting the sea winds of 
Bridport or breathing the high pure air 
of Derbyshire hills. During these walks 
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fine friendships are struck up, and the 
fellows get to know each other better than 
they can in the rush and heat of games. 

By six o'clock every one is ready for 
tea, and after the excitement of ‘“ Tent 
marks ”’ is over, the footballs are brought 
out for half-an-hour before sing-song— 
which begins at 7.30 in the Chapel tent. 
Here camp talent finds expression in 
recitations and songs that are followed by 
mighty choruses. During sing-song comes 
one of the great events of the day,—the 
reading of the “Camp Chronicle.” This 
manuscript paper, edited by one of the 
officers, appears daily, except Sundays, 
during Camp. Its news in prose and verse 
is mainly personal, and though it rarely 
deviates into accuracy its bushel of abu- 
sive chaff usually covers a grain of truth. 

After sing-song the Camp has cocoa and 
biscuits in and around the mess tent and 
the day is ended by evening prayers in the 
Chapel tent. At this meeting one or two 
officers,—who are themselves, for the 
most part, members of one or other of the 
Universities, with school memories fresh, 
and still facing problems of the kind that 
confronts the boy,—talk on some of the 
simpler and more immediate needs and 
opportunities of schoo] life. The words 





Orderly duty 


are real to the boys because they are 
spoken by a man with whom they have 
lived in the tent, played in the field, fed 











and worked as orderlies. 


Boys and offi- 


cers generally dress throughout Camp in 
football shorts, a shirt and a sweater. 
No change of costume is made for services 





Editing the Chronicle 


or on Sunday, for it is 
of the essence of Camp 
that it makes one feel 
that life is a whole 
sacred through and 
through. Sport in Camp 
is no sugar to the re- 
ligious pill. The domin- 
ant feeling is that a 
strong, reticent, religious 
enthusiasm is the natural 
expression of the radiant 
and abundant life, of 
what Henry James has 
called ‘a joyous moral 
health.” Through the 
rivalry of orderly jwork, 
tent marks and puddocks 
matches, each “tent” 
gets a corporate sense 
of loyalty within its 
own canvas, where 
powerful links grow up 
between the boys and 
their officer. And as 
Camp goes on the sense 
of a complete unity, of 
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the hush of the evening meeting, 
during the strolls, arm-in-arm, as night 
darkens, and we watch the after-glow 
fading in the North-West sky—the joys 


of Camp go on in_ unbroken 
sequence. 

In that ‘“‘ malleable moment,” 
of which Meredith speaks, when 
the direction of a boy’s whole 
life may be determined, Camp 
brings before him a fine vision 
of Ideal Manhood, in which 
physical and spiritual strengths 
are developed in healthy, 
balanced union. Officers and 
boys, with their brown faces 
and necks and calves, leave 
Camp completely toned-up, 
feeling as though they had 
never before known such vigour 
and freshness and energy. 
Rarely are the hope of life and 


oN 





‘ 


“one body of 


them all ” as old Hobbes puts it, grows 


deeper. Throughout the 


ten days,—in 


the rough-and-tumble play, the noisy 
bathing, the uproar of sing-song and 


the easy and natural 


transition to 





A Tent 


the pang of parting so curiously mingled 
as they are on the night before Camp 
breaks up, when, for the last time, the 
bugle sounds across the dark field, with 
its row of gleaming tents, “ Lights Out.” 
BasiL J. MATHEWS. 
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need not to be consecrated by man.” 





“God from the beginning has created all things holy and pure, they e 
: 


PARACELSUS., 


The earth is God’s: not alone 


Are holy unto Him those man-reared temples built of stone ; 


But every boulder on the lonely hill, 

The little pebbles in the streamlet’s rill, 

Each rock and cliff that bounds the ocean’s rim— 
These, also these, are holy stones to Him. 


Not only are the buildings which men raise 
Consecrated to His prayer and praise ; 

But the long aisles of forest glade, 

Where shafts of sunlight pierce the slumberous shade— 
These, too, are consecrated unto Him, 

And He is there in all the woodland dim. 


Not only is there sacred to His fame 

The music man hath honoured with His name— 
The chant, the psalm, the organ’s solemn..tone— 
But also these—the ocean’s ceaseless moan, 

The storm’s glad shout, the wind’s rejoicing shrill— 
The myriad voices which earth’s silence fill. 


Nor is God shut within His Heaven above, 

But He is here in every good we love ; 

In every breeze He passeth by, 

In every cloud His presence fills the sky, 

No leaf unfolds but He lies hid within its heart, 
The sun, the shade—all, all of Him are part. 


Nor is His worship bound to any place, 

Nor is He served by any favoured race ; 

Back through the arches of the past He reigns— 
Thor, Isis, Jove—but letters of His names ; 

To Him in darkness stretched those untaught hands, 
True service, His service in all the far spread lands. 


For God is one; so holy unto Him 

Each upright deed, done in whatever name, 

Taught by whatever creed. And God is all, 

So holy the wide world for His sake— 

The dear earth is but the garment He doth take, 

The form He wears that, living, men may see His face— 

So holy to Him be this and every place! 
U. L. SILBERRAD. 
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The Oldest Church in England 


“4 SHAT a church should have been 
built and then lost sight of for 
nearly 800 years seems well-nigh 
incredible. Yet the fascinating 

story of the Saxon Church at Bradford- 


on-Avon only goes to prove once more 
that truth is stranger than fiction. 


carefully followed one another in declar- 
ing that it no longer existed. No trace 
of it could be found anywhere, although 
the discovery of stone coffins had given 
a clue to its probable site. In 1857, 
Canon Jones, the Vicar of Bradford-on- 
Avon, stood on the hillside to the north 





Saxon Church, Bradford-on-Avon, from th: North-west 


When England was yet covered with 
forests, before the Danes had commenced 
their ravages on the east coast, and a 
century before the days of Alfred the 
Great, the good and holy St. Aldhelm 
built the church seen in our photographs. 
He built others in different parts of 
Wessex, but they were afterwards de- 
stroyed by the Danes, and it was generally 
believed that the Bradford Church had 
also been swept away. Though it stood 
concealed in their midst, local historians 

XXXIV—45 


of the town gazing at the cluster of build- 
ings which occupied the supposed site 
of the church. Suddenly he noticed 
among the roofs the outline of a cross— 
the Nave, Chancel, and Transept of a 
church. He hurried down the hill and 
closely inspected the group of buildings 
standing on the spot. His expectation 
however came to nothing, for the supposed 
church was surrounded on all sides by 
other buildings—a large shed, stables, 
a modern dwelling house, and an ancient 
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mansion. Much again was thickly covered 
with ivy so that no definite decision could 
be arrived at. 

Later in the year the Wilts Arche- 
logical Society met at Bradford and 
inspected the buildings in a heavy down- 
pour of rain. They went away uncon- 
vinced. It seemed beyond the dream of 
the most enthusiastic antiquarian to 
discover a building far exceeding in 
antiquity any 
existing in Eng- 
land, or, indeed, 
in Europe. 

In 1871 the 
indefatigable 
Canon was pur- 
suing investi- 
gations at the 
Bodleian Li- 
brary at Ox- 
ford. He was 
perusing Wil- 
liam of Malmes- 
bury’s Gesta 
Pontificum Ro- 
manorum when 
his eyes met 
this passage :— 
“To this day 
there is at that 
place (Brad- 
ford), a little 
church which 
Aldhelm is said 
to have founded 
and dedicated 
to the blessed 
St. Lawrence. 
Now William of Malmesbury wrote those 
words about 1120, a fact which gave the 
lie to the repeated statements that the 
Danes had destroyed the church. This 
statement, coupled with the favourable 
opinions of such authorities as Sir Gilbert 
Scott, and Mr. A. E. Freeman as to the 
great antiquity of the church-like part of 
the mass of buildings practically silenced 
all doubts as to its authenticity. The 
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The Church of St. Lawrence from the South 





next thing was to free the church from 
the mass of structures which had grown 
up around it to such an extent as to hide 
it for so many centuries. This was done 
after much expense and difficulty, and 
although cribbed, cabin’d and confined 
from the photographer’s point of view, it 
now stands cleared of all the parasitic 
buildings that obscured it. 

What vicissitudes then had _ this 
ancient House 
of God passed 
through during 
the long cen- 
turies in which 
it had stood 
forgotten and 
despised ? We 
do not know. 
But from 1712 
till about 1860 
the Nave and 
Porch were 
used as a char- 
ity school- 
house, and the 
Chancel was a 
gardener’s cot- 
tage. Inad ed 
of the year 1715 
the building is 
referred to as 
the Skull House 
from the fact, 
as Canon Jones 
thinks, of its 
being used for- 
metly as a char- 
nel house. 

Some idea of its diminutive proportions 
may be gained from the following measure- 
ments :—Length of Nave from east to 
west, 25 feet 2 inches. Breadth of nave, 
13 feet 2 inches. Length of Chancel, 
13 feet 2 inches. Breadth of Chancel, 
10 feet. The Chancel arch is only 3 feet 
5 inches wide, while the archway leading 
from the north Porch into the nave 's 
but 2 feet 10 inches wide. 


CHARLES HORNER. 
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New Board Room of the London Mis:ionary 
Society 


Men and Movements 


I—The Reports of the Missionary 
Societies 


HE Missionary Societies have once 
| more had their field day and pre- 
sented their annual reports. The 
meetings this year were of unusual 
magnitude, some of them spurning the 
limited accommodation of Exeter Hall 
and crowding to its full capacity the huge 
Albert Hall, and they have surely never 
been surpassed in excited interest and in 
demonstration of the Spirit and of power. 
The reports are practically one story in 
many chapters. They carry us over the 
entire heathen world and chain our interest 
at every point by vivid incident, pathetic, 
colouring, records of ample first fruits, and 
everywhere indications of the greater 
harvest. 
There is one feature common to them 
all which at first sight is not encouraging. 
The societies are linked in a brotherhood 


of want. Rich in spiritual activities but 
poor in material means and crying out in 
the words of the old prophet, ‘‘ My lean- 
ness, O my leanness.’”’ They all report a 
large deficiency on the year’s operations, 
and the deficit, if measured by the annual 
income of the respective societies, is almost 
exactly equal all round. 

Yet this need not cause any serious 
disquietude. It arises not so much from 
the falling off in contributions as in the 
continuous increase in expenditure with 
which the income has failed to keep pace. 
Missions have suffered slightly with every 
other Christian organization from the 
wave of trade depression which has been 
passing over the country; for the best 
people are apt to give less when they are 
compelled to expend less. Subscriptions 
have remained stationary whilst the out- 
goings have grown by what must be 
regarded as a welcome necessity. Every- 
where God has been calling for more 
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offerings and more men by the new open- 
ings which He has made. Success means 
advance, larger fields to cover and addi- 
tional workers, and it is impossible for 
any live Society to stand still when all 
these calls are urging. It cannot resist 
the movements of the Spirit without pay- 
ing the penalty of disobedience. And the 
movements of the Spirit are unmistake- 
able at present. 

Not for many years have we had such 
glowing records of work done and signs 
following. Every mission field and nearly 
every missionary bear witness that the 
hand of God has been upon them. The 
spirit of revival which has stirred the 
home Churches has reached the regions 
abroad. Native Churches and pastors 
have caught the fire. The missionaries 
have been infused with a new enthusiasm, 
and there has been in hundreds of places an 
extraordinary ingathering of converts. 
The most remarkable changes are taking 
placeinChina. That great land is opening 
itself to Christian influences in a way that 
the most sanguine dreamers would have 
deemed impossible ten years ago. The 
officials are giving a welcome where they 
gave obstinate obstruction. There is a 
greedy demand becoming universal for 
Christian literature, doors are wide open 
which seemed impenetrably closed, and 
those who know China best believe that 
the next twenty years will see a complete 
moral, political and religious transforma- 
tion which by the guiding hand of God 
shall take Christian shape. Not less 
promising is the African part of the story. 
Missionary work is being pushed vigo- 
rously in the whole of British territory, 
and in the Transvaal and neighbouring 
possessions large churches of natives are 
springing up as by magic. We read that 
in the wildest parts of the dark continent 
tribes which a few years ago no missionary 
could visit, save at the peril of his life, 
are now begging and beseeching for his 
presence, and in many cases building 
schools and chapels at their own cost to 
ensure his coming. Indeed one of the 
most satisfactory features of the work in 
Africa is the spirit of giving and self-denial 
which has been developed among the 
natives and the native Churches. These 
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latter are rapidly becoming not only self- 
supporting, but missionizing communities, 
full of zeal in scattering the good seed and 
spreading the Kingdom. If we:pass by 
India it is simply for want of space, and 
not because the tidings from that land are 
less cheerful. 

In fact there appears to have been a 
year of peculiar grace in every part of the 
dark world which the heralds of salvation 
have been treading, and there is unusual 
confidence and abounding hope in the 
foreign fields. 


Il—The Manifesto of the Hundred 
Clergymen 


The appearance of this manifesto in 
the columns of the Standard newspaper 
and the voluminous correspondence which 
it has suggested and provoked have been 
one of the religious events of the spring 
season. 

In fact the excitement and even anger 
which it has aroused particularly in 
Anglican circles, has given it an importa- 
ance which otherwise it would hardly have 
deserved. Some half dozen of the signa- 
tories, among whom are the Dean of Win- 
chester and the Archdeacon of Manchester, 
are men of note and perhaps recognized 
Church leaders, but the rest—school- 
masters, college professors and compara- 
tively unknown vicars and rectors—do not 
add much weight to the document by 
their names. Moreover the manifesto is 
drawn up in language sufficiently mild and 
vague to make it innocent and almost 
unmeaning to the unsuspecting reader. 
It simply pleads for liberty to extend the 
methods of the higher criticism from the 
Old Testament to the Gospel narratives, 
a request which, on the face of it, few 
intelligent Christians would call unreason- 
able. But the true inwardness of the 
document comes out in such phrases as 
“The peril of building our faith upon 
details of New Testament narrative ’— 
“ details, the historical validity of which, 
may not stand examination.’’ What these 
details are is explained in an editorial 
preface which so far as we know none of 
the signatories have repudiated, and they 
include what we presume the universal 
Church has regarded primary articles of 
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faith, the Virgin Birth and Incarnation, 
and also as appears in the subsequent Corre- 
spondence “The Resurrection of our 
Lord.” It is not surprising that when 
this interpretation is put upon the docu- 
ment there should be widespread grief 
and consternation. In the first place 
every sensitive Christian mind will be 
wounded by the application of the term 
traditional details ’’ to the momentous 
truths above named. The signatories 
have either no clear 
conception of the 
force of words or 
they attach no great 
value to the beliefs 
which they charac- 
terize as details, and 
the latter supposi- 
tion is confirmed 
when they declare 
that though many of 
them are still de- 
votedly attached to 
these traditional 
details they regard 
them as subject to 
final revision and 
disproof. We must 
confess that a de- 
voted attachment of 
this kind seems to us 
somewhat loose and 
disjointed, and would 
hardly be regarded 
as satisfactory even 
in ordinary friendship 
and wedded life. 
The manifesto is 
virtually and ex- 
pressly a proposal to treat’ these great 
doctrines of the faith as open and unde- 
cided questiors, and to make the door of 
the Church, and, what is more to the 
point, of the clerical office wide 
enough to admit men who do not believe 
in any real sense in the Incarnation 
and Resurrection of our Lord. We venture 
to say that this proposal will be indignantly 
scouted and opposed by the bulk of 
Churchmen of every party, and we may 
confidently add that the Free Churches 
will be in intense sympathy with them. 
We do not presume to say how many 
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beliefs or what beliefs are necessary t 
make a Christian. The term is in ordinary 
use very elastic, and perhaps “‘ The Lord 
who alone knoweth them that are His,’ 
would make it more comprehensive than 
our limited definitions allow, but we should 
hardly dare to call ourselves Christians if 
we had given up those great historical 
facts on which the very Church was built. 
Without the Incarnation, the Resurrection 
and the whole of the miraculous element 
bound up with them, 
there is nothing left 
but Christian 
morality with no 
power to make it 
effective, and our 
religion in that case 
would hardly stand 
on higher ground 
than the teachings 
and system of 
Buddha. Besides if 
we do not credit the 
witness of the Evan- 
gelists and Apostles 
concerning the Risen 
Christ particularly. 
it is difficult to say 
wherein they are to 
be credited. If St. 
Paul was mistaken 
in this, he was not 
trustworthy in any- 
thing: the whole of 
his teaching revolved 
round and was built 
up on this one wit- 
nessed and _ proved 
fact. Indeed, as we 
all know, Christianity established itself 
and grew on this foundation, and if 
the basal fact were taken away it would 
still slowly dissolve like the creation 
of a dream or a palace in the air. We 
are not a little shocked to have our 
soul’s dearest treasures, our eternal 
treasures, even the divine facts which 
form the substance of our faith, treated as 
unsettled and debateable details. They 
are the verities on which we live and in 
the strength and consolation of which we 
hope to die. 

J. G. GREENHOUGH. 































I—Sunpbay, JULY 2ND 
Matt. 6. 28—‘‘ Consider the lilies of the 
field how they grow.” 


OU know, boys and girls, there are 
¥ all kinds of lilies in the world. 
There are magnificent arum lilies, 
and sweet modest lilies of the 
valley. There are the lilies that grow in 
rich men’s conservatories ; and there are 
lilies that grow in poor men’s gardens. 
And again there are wild lilies, whose only 
gardener is God, that grow in the woods 
and the fields for anyone to pluck who 
finds them. These are sometimes called 
“common ’’—the common lilies of the 
field. Where Jesus lived, this was the 
name given to the red anemone, which I 
have gathered myself in Palestine, and 
with which God sprinkles the meadows 
and the hill-sides in the early months of 
the year. When the workman is crossing 
the fields to or from his work these flowers 
of God lay <ll around him. But then, they 
were such common flowers, almost as 
common as the daisies and the buttercups 
in English meadows. And Jesus gathered 
one, and held it up, and said, “‘ Consider 
the lilies of the field ’—think about them. 
The commonest things in the world are 
full of wonder and mystery and beauty. 
Show me the rarest bloom in your green- 
house and there is nothing in it more 
wonderful than in the daisy or the prim- 
rose or the lily of the fields. 

Consider the lilies. God gives us such 
beautiful things, so that His beautiful 
gifts may speak to us of the beauty of His 
soul, of Hislove. You had a birthday the 
other day, and someone wrote you a letter. 
It was very short, but you noticed the 
coloured scented paper with the picture 
at the top and the envelope to match, and 
you saw at once that your friend felt she 
must send you her love in _ beautiful 
fashion. Somehow if she had just scrib- 
bled a line on an ordinary postcard it 
would not have given you nearly so much 
pleasure. God always gives things in such 
beautiful ways. I should like you boys 
to learn that lesson. Some of you think 
that if you do the right thing it does not 
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matter how you do it: and that if you 
say what is true you can blurt it out any- 
how—in any sort of rough, uncouth way. 
But if you consider the lilies and the 
daisies you will learn this lesson, that God 
says all His most common things to us 
in a beautiful way. These lilies and 
daisies are the courtesies of God. Nothing 
in life is too simple and too ordinary to be 
done in a gracious way, and a beautiful 
spirit. I know so many people who can 
say clever things and do useful things, but 
somehow everything is spoiled just because 
they have never considered the lilies of 
the field, and tried to speak and act in the 
spirit of Jesus. For oh, boys and girls, 
Jesus Himself was called the Lily of the 
Valley, and the Rose of Sharon, because 
man felt that He was God’s perfect flower ; 
and that when God wanted to speak His 
best Word about you and me, and about 
His own love to us, He spoke it through 
One who was “ altogether lovely’; and 
that is why the world still loves to listen, 
and will listen to the end of time. 


II—Sunpay, JULY 9TH 

Acts vii. 59—“‘ And they stoned Stephen.” 

You may think it strange that I give 
you these words for a text and yet I am 
not going to speak about Stephen. I am 
going to tell you a story about England. 
We call Stephen the first martyr; and 
the story I am going to tell you is of the 
first. Christian martyr in England. My 
story happened almost exactly to the year, 
sixteen hundred years ago. I will tell you 
where it happened. If some day you go 
to St. Pancras Station, take a train to 
the North, and in about half an hour’s time 
you look out of the window, you will see 
a great and beautiful cathedral at a city 
called St. Alban’s. Now sixteen hundred 
years ago that town was called Verulam. 
It is called St. Alban’s to-day because 
Alban was the first Christian martyr, and 
he was put to death somewhere near 
where that cathedral stands. 

In that year, 306, the Emperor at Rome 
was a very cruel man named Diocletian ; 
and wherever his arm could _ reach 
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the Christians were put to death. At that 
time the Romans had conquered this 
country of ours ; and their soldiers held it. 
Now we do not know how it happened, 
but one of those who came over with the 
Roman army, either to fight or to trade, 
was a Christian. He was probably a 
soldier. Anyhow he had not been long 
in England before the Emperor’s command 
went forth that all Christians were to be 
put to death. To save his life he fled to 
the house or hut of a friendly Briton who 
hid him; and while the Roman was 
hiding there he talked to this Briton about 
Christ and His salvation ; and the Briton 
believed. The time came when the man 
could be hid no longer, for the pursuers 
were closing in upon him. Then Alban, for 
that was the name of the Briton, dressed 
the Roman in his own clothes, and en- 
abled him, thus disguised, to escape. But 
Alban was taken, and, when he was 
questioned, confessed himself a Chris- 
tian, and he was put to death in his 
friend’s place. ‘‘ Greater love hath no 
man than this that a man lay down his 
life for his friend.” And they say 
that the executioner who. put Alban 
to death was converted by his noble 
life and words and himself suffered 
martyrdom afterwards. So the faith of 
Christ spread in this land of ours. 

Just one word more. This Roman who 
came here and converted Alban who 
became our first martyr was, you see, not 
a regular missionary. He believed that 
everybody who loves Christ ought to be 
a missionary ; everybody who knows the 
truth of the Gospel ought to tell others 
about it, and lead them to Christ. Every 
boy and girl here can be a missionary at 
school and at home. That is the way to 
spread the good tidings and make the 
world better and happier. May all of you 
be missionaries of this sort. 





II1I—Sunpay, JuLty 16TH 


Isaiah xxxv. 4 (margin)—‘‘ Say to them 
that are of a HASTY heart, Be strong.” 


THE writer of this book has a good deal 
to say about those people who are hasty. 
You boys and girls who are fond of noticing 
curious things may like to be told that in 
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three chapters very near together the word 
hasty occurs in the fourth verse. In this 
fourth verse of chapter 35 we read “ Say 
to them that are of a hasty heart, be 
strong’’; in the fourth verse of chapter 
32, “The heart also of the hasty shall 
understand knowledge;’’ and in the 
fourth verse of chapter 28 we are told that 
the glory of a certain land shall perish like 
“the hasty fruit,” that is the fruit that 
has ripened hastily, and not mellowed 
gradually and gently through and through. 
So that you see there are a good many 
warnings here to those who have a “‘ hasty 
heart.” 

Boys and girls are often in a great 
hurry. They have no sooner begun a 
thing than they want to make a hop, 
skip and jump to the end of it. It’s 
such a slow performance to plod away 
patiently through that piece of knitting 
from the first stitch to last. They want 
to rush it; and get to the end almost 
before they have started from the begin- 
ning. We are all of us impatient. We 
want to build our houses before we have 
laid foundations. I have been told there 
are some boys and girls who, at school, 
learn the answers to certain questions, 
but they have no idea how it comes about 
that these are the answers. They have 
never really puzzled the thing out, and 
got to understand it thoroughly. They 
have just enough knowledge to make a 
good deal of show, but no real grasp of 
what they have been doing. That kind 
of work won’t last. It is a bubble that 
time and trial will prick on an early day. 
The only work that lasts is thorough work. 
The hasty heart must learn patience, and 
to be strong. 

Say to the boy that is of a hasty temper, 
Be strong and learn to keep your temper 
under firm control. 

Say to the girl off whose tongue there 
slip so easily the words that are not quite 
true or wise, Be strong and learn to hold 
the tongue, and to speak the truth. 

Say to anyone who, in a time of trouble 
or doubt or difficulty, is inclined to say, 
hastily, in the heart, ‘“ There is no God,” 
Be strong, and wait, and be patient. By 
and by you will see more clearly, and think 
more truly. Then you will not have to 
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reproach yourself that you spoke rashly 
against the loving-kindness and tender 
mercies of God May God forgive us all 
our hasty words and deeds that do Him 
injustice, and others wrong. May He 
give us patience and peace and a quiet 
heart so that we may trust and love Him 
at all times. 


IV—Sunpay, JULY 23RD 


Luke xii. 33—‘“‘ A treasure in the heavens 
that faileth not.” 


I WONDER whether you boys and girls 
read the account of what happened at 
Kensington the other day. Some old 
houses were being pulled down and a work- 
man came on a box containing old golden 
guineas. He had no notion what they 
were ; and there was a sort of scramble 
for them. Some of them were thrown 
away as if they were of no use whatever. 
And yet all the while they were worth 
more money than those workmen had 
ever seen. Only, you see, they didn’t 
know. 

I wonder what they thought when they 
found out the truth. I can imagine them 
saying to one another, ‘“‘ What fools we 
were! Why didn’t we think what we 
were doing? We have lost the oppor- 
tunity of a life-time.”’ 

Do you know, boys and girls, men and 
and women are always behaving like those 
workmen ? They fling away life’s choicest 
treasures, and oh, how they toil and 
scheme and fight for the treasures that 
are of very little value. The greatest 
Treasure that God ever offered to us was 
the Lord Jesus Christ. And do you know 
what happened ? Just what happened to 
those Kensington workmen. ‘‘When they 
saw Him there was no beauty that they 
should desire Him’’; and so ‘“ He was 
despised and rejected. of men’; “‘ He was 
despised and they esteemed Him not.” 

I wonder whether you have ever heard 
of a bank failing. You know that people 
give bankers their money to take care of : 
sometimes the money is lost; and when 
they want it they can’t get it. The bank 
fails and poor people discover that all 
their treasure is gone. Some people are 
so afraid of this that they keep the money 
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by them in their own homes; and then, 
as Jesus told them, sometimes thieves 
break through and steal—and the treasure 
is gone. Then Jesus told the people that 
there is a bank which will never break, and 
a treasure which thieves cannot steal. 
All the accounts are kept so well that there 
is never any mistake. Some people who 
are very very poor down here when they 
wake up in the other life find that they 
are rich beyond all their dreams. They 
hear a Voice saying, ‘‘ Inasmuch as ye did 
it unto the least of these My brethren, ye 
did it unto Me ’’—it is all down here to 
your credit account. Nothing is for- 
gotten. You have laid up for yourselves 
treasures in heaven’”’ That is the reward 
of the life of love, the life of kindness, the 
life of unselfishness, the life of goodness 
and humanity. May God teach us all 
how to live that life, and possess the 
treasure in heaven which never fails. 


V—Sunpbay, JuLy 30TH 
Psalm xxxvi. 4—‘‘ He abhorreth not evil.”’ 


Soon I hope my boy and girl readers 
will learn something of the life of Dr. 
Arnold, the great schoolmaster at Rugby. 
One of his chief aims was to make his boys 
hate the sort of sins that are too common in 
some public schoo!s—lying, bullying, cheat- 
ing, and so forth. ‘‘ What I want to see,” 
he said on one occasion, ‘‘ and what I 
cannot find in this school, is an abhorrence 
of evil.’ When he translated Latin 
histories or Greek histories with his boys 
he would make them notice how frequently 
the writers related the story of ghastly 
crimes, but with no sense of their wicked- 
ness. And then he would contrast this 
spirit with the true Christian spirit to 
which all sin is a horror. He was very 
anxious too that his boys should learn to 
hate the evil ttself and not only be afraid 
of the punishment that would follow if 
they were found out. The story has often 


been told how the boys of Rugby school 
would say that they could bear the 
punishment inflicted when they had done 
wrong but what they could not bear was 
the look of utter grief and shame on the 
head master’s face when he was told of it. 
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To think that a Rugby boy should do such 
things! Dr. Arnold abhorred evil. False 
words and mean deeds—anything that was 
low and cruel and base, was loathsome to 
him ; and all the boys felt it, and most of 
them grew up with the same spirit. 

I want to urge very solemnly upon my 
young readers to-day that sin is sin even 
if it is not found out. Being found out 
does not make the sin any different ; 
either less black or more. Sin is just as 
horrible when you conceal it from every- 
body’s knowledge but your own as when 
all the world gets to know of it. There 
is a cheap saying abroad which I hate 
about some deeds being “ justified by 
their success.’’ Never believe that. It 
does sometimes happen that very doubtful 
and shady transactions are apparently 
prosperous ; and the men who do them 
make a lot of money, or the nations that 
do them acquire territory, or the churches 
that do them become powerful and 
popular. But this that we call success 
never justifies an evil deed in the sight of 
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God. Nothing can ever justify unright- 
eousness. Let me implore the boys and 
girls to believe this. 

I must add one word. The Lord Jesus 
Christ hated our sins, and suffered in soul 
from them, as no one else has ever hated or 
ever suffered. But He never allowed His 
hatred of the sin to injure His love of the 
sinner. Nobody hated the sins of the 
publicans and sinners as He did: But the 
wonderful thing was how they came to 
Him to be loved. And He loved them 
with the Love that loathed their sins. 
That was the Love that saved the m—so 
pure and yet so pitiful, so chaste and yet 
so compassionate. With that Love He 
loved their sins away ; and when that Love 
took possession of their souls they too 
began to loathe their sins and to flee from 
them, and to be full of compassion for all 
other sinful folk who needed the same 
salvation. 

May the Love of Christ be spread abroad 
in your hearts by the Holy Spirit given 
unto you. 


C. SILVESTER HORNE. 








T early dawn, one summer morn- 
ing, a troop. of fairies passed 
through a sleeping village. If 
anyone had been awake and listen- 

ing, they would have fancied they heard 
a strain of faint, sweet music. They 
would have thought that they dreamed, 
and, turning over, would have probably 
gone to sleep again. But it would not 
have been a dream, for the footsteps of 
the fairies made the music. As each tiny 
foot touched the road, it seemed to strike 
a note, and the result was that the softest 
little melody in the world seemed to float 
along the ground, and to steal up into the 
fresh morning air. 

The little people were clothed in yellow 
petals, the gloss and the gleam of which 
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were softer than satin; and the small 
yellow cups turned downwards upon their 
heads were rimmed with glittering dew. 
The scent of the meadows came with them. 
If any one who could not sleep had been 
at their open window, they would have 
said that a whiff of delicious country air 
had swept in. But it would have been 
the scent of the Buttercup Fairies as they 
passed through the village. They were 
some of the happiest fairies in the world, 
for they loved the sunshine so dearly that 
the sun poured his beams down upon 
them till they were literally full of sun- 
shine themselves. They did not hide 
and shrink from the sun like their lovely 
little violet cousins; but they spread 
themselves upon the open, and unclosed 
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their golden cups to receive all that the 
sun could give them. 

“‘ We will never part with our sunshine,” 
they told each other. ‘‘ We will hold it 
close even when the sky is clouded, and 
we will cheer people with it.” 

For the fairies, being so happy them- 
selves, wanted other people to be happy 
as well. 

But the Buttercup Fairies thought 
very little of themselves. 

“We should be nothing without the 
sun,” they said. ‘‘ The sun is our king, 
and we are all his little servants.”’ 

And they never thought of, or wished 
for any other happiness during their 
short life than to carry their king’s sun- 
shine, and brighten the lives of mortals 
with it. 

As they passed through the silent 
village with their tinkling feet, they were 
on an errand of mercy. 

“You are sure that you know her 
house ?”’ said one to the fairy who 
seemed to be their leader, for she flitted 
along a little ahead of the troop. 

“Yes, it is the last of an ugly little 
row of stone cottages. They have no 
gardens, and they are so dreadfully 
ugly. All the people who live in them 
seem poor and cross; and the unhappy 
little girl seems the poorest of them all.” 

‘“ The little girl has to work very hard, 
you say ?”’ 

“She is made to work all day long ; 
and she is an orphan ; and her aunt has 
a scolding tongue. She has no one to 
love her, and her life is very sad.”’ 

“No sunshine in it ?” 

“None at all.” 

The fairies all looked at each other, 
and nodded, and smiled, though tears 
shone through their smiles, for they were 
all very tender-hearted. 

Presently the Buttercup Fairies came 
to the little ugly row of plain stone cot- 
tages ; and when they reached the last 
of the row they stopped. 

She sleeps in the attic, said the leader. 

“And see, the window is open.” 

“Up, then.” 

And the music ceased as the tiny 
yellow people floated up, and through 
the window. 
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In the small, comfortless room, with 
its sloping roof, a child lay sleeping. 
There was not a picture on the walls, or 
anything pretty anywhere, except—a little 
broken jar on the windowsill, with a 
handful of buttercups in it. They all 
seemed to wake, and raise their hanging 
heads as the fairies entered. And in a 
trice they took form and life, and, spring- 
ing down from the jar, mingled with the 
newcomers. 

“She kissed us!’ they whispered, as 
the throng of little yellow figures—some 
on the pillow, some on the counterpane, 
bent over the sleeping child. 

‘““She had been hurt, had she not ?” 

“Yes, her aunt had struck her sharply 
for some trifling fault, and she ran up 
here in a passion of tears, sobbing as if 
her poor little heart would break. She 
is only a child, and ought to be out in 
our meadows, playing in the sunshine. 

“““ No one loves me—no one—no one!’ 
she sobbed aloud. And then she seemed 
to look disparingly round the room as 
if for some comfort. And then her eyes 
fell on us, and her sobs grew less. And 
then she rose from the bed where she had 
flung herself, and came to the window- 
sill where we were, and, stooping over us, 
she kissed us. And (here the little speaker’s 
voice grew soft and very sad) her tears 
fell on us.” 

There was silence. All the little fairies 
bent their radiant heads close to the face 
of the sleeping child. 

“‘ Her mouth is drooping at the corners,” 
said one. “She is sorrowful even in her 
sleep.” 

And two fairies kissed ever so softly 
the corners of the childish mouth. 

“There are tear-stains on her cheeks,” 
said another. 

And two more fairies touched with 
their fragrant lips the little thin face. 

“There is a frown of trouble, such as 
no child should ever wear, upon her 
forehead,” said a third fairy. 

And a whole row of the golden figures 
bent over the dark head, and kissed tke 
puckered brows. 

“Look!”’ softly cried the others, who 
were watching. “ Look! Oh, how happy 
we ought to be!” 
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For, all unnoticed, the drooping corners 
of the child’s mouth had risen, and a 
smile curved the rosy lips. The weary 
brow had grown as smooth as any child’s 
in a princely nursery ; and all the tear- 
stains were gone. 

“How sweet she looks!’ whispered 
the fairies. “‘She is not pretty; but 
every child looks beautiful when it smiles.” 

“But will she wake sad again ?”’ 
asked one, most anxiously. 

“‘ Perhaps she will not if we whisper the 
Message of the Flowers,” said another. 

The Buttercup Fairies all nodded to 
each other again, and looked most wonder- 
fully lovely, for sweet thoughts beautify 
even the most beautiful. 

Then there was a profound silence, as 
one tiny fairy knelt by the child’s ear, 
and all the others inclined their dew- 
r.mmed heads as if to listen to something 
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to which they never could listen too often. 

‘“ Jesus loves you.” 

That was the message. The kneeling 
fairy repeated it several times. 

““ Jesus loves you.” 

And the smile on the tired little face 
grew brighter. 


“She has heard,” they whispered. 
“She has heard. It is making her 


happier already, and it will come back 
to her when she awakes.”’ 

And upon the faces of the fairies the 
light grew most beautiful. 

And then, having delivered the message 
which every flower upon earth bears to 
the mortals, the happy little fairies de- 
parted ; some becoming mere buttercups 
again, and returning to their broken jar ; 
and the rest floating out by the window, 
and passing in music back to the dewy 
meadows from which they came. 

MINNIE CECILE PATERSON. 
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FAITH grasps the promises of God. Hope 
looks for His Kingdom. Charity labours 
to bring it about. 

* 


* * 


In the wilderness and the solitary place 
the wisdom that is profitable to direct is 
born, disciplined, and grows strong—for 
ministry in the crowded street. 

* * * 

In a London auction a winter or two 
ago when the weather was hard, £3,000 
was realized under the hammer for a salt- 
cellar and the cry of those who had no 
meat was in the street ! 

* * * 

I oncE heard a great preacher announce 
as his text “ The streets of the city were 
of pure gold.” The burden of his dis- 
course was :—Gold where it ought to be 
in this world as well as the next—under 
the feet of the saints. 

* * ok 

SoME people, says La Bruyére, deserve 
praise for what they have done and others 
for what they would have done had 
occasion offered. Opportunity, it may 
be added, often spelJs success, but for 
al} that payment by results rules. the 
world. 

* * * 

It was the Duchess de Chaulnes who said 
of Montesquieu ‘‘ That man makes his book 
in Society. He remembers everything that 
is said to him and only talks with those 
who have something to tel] him worth 
1emembering.”’ It sounds selfish, Per- 
haps Montesquieu had forgotten that it is 
more blessed to give than to receive. 
After al] the “‘ best impart the gift of 
seeing to the rest” 

* * * 

l.orpd HouGcuton, who knew everybody 
and went everywhere, and was perhaps 
the richest man in England in the sense 





of friendships, once startled a group of 
his intimates by declaring that of all the 
people he had ever met the greatest was 
—Lord Shaftesbury. Perhaps he was 
thinking of the Pauline saying and applied 
it in another way—“‘ the greatest of these 
is Charity.” 
* * * 

THAT reminds me that—years ago, I 
went into a church and found a richly 
stained window with a figure—beautiful 
as a poet’s dream—inscribed ‘‘ Hope.” 
I looked across and saw another window 
not less artistic in its appeal, the figure 
in it was ‘Faith.’ Then I sought in 
vain for ‘‘ Charity.” They had forgotten 
that. It certainly was a strange omission. 

* * * 

I TOOK up the other day an old French 
book, dusty with the neglect of two 
centuries, and I found in its neglected 
pages this fine definition: “Le vrai 
caractére d’un perfait homme de guerre 
doit étre : 

La crainte de Dieu ; 

Le respect des lois ; 

L’amour de la patrie ; 

La préference de Vhonneur aux 

plaisirs et 4 la vie méme.” 
A great saying, worthy of all acceptation 
in peace as well as war. 
* * * 

‘1 draw near to the Middle Ages, and 
yet the great work is not yet done,” 
wrote Louis Stevenson when failing health 
was teaching him perforce to take short 
views. “‘ But,” he added, “ as one goes 
on, the wood seems to thicken, the foot- 
path to narrow, and the House Beautiful 
on the hill’s summit to draw further and 
further away.” Goéthe’s saying in such 
a connection leaps resistlessly to mind— 
“He who would accomplish anything-- 
must limit himself.”’ 











“MASTER- 
MAN’S Essays 
are written 


with brains and 
a touch of dis- 
tinction. They 
are an attempt 
to estimate forces which are making for 
change in modern Society. He seeks to 
gauge the large transitions of the period, 
the spirit of unrest which lies at the back 
of definite upheavals in contemporary 
thought which finds its first expression 
in literary revolt from accepted ideals. 
The forces which rule the world come 
into play first of all in literature. The 
real statesman if he intends to be far- 
sighted and not merely an opportunist 
of the passing hour requires to be a 
student of contemporary books. He will 
find, of course, a great deal that is worth- 
less, but when he has set all that aside, 
there remains not a fixed quantity, and 
certainly not a negligible quantity, which 
is significant, vital and rightly understood 
—prophetic. This book is significant and 
impressive and all the more so because it 
is the work of a young man. Mr. Master- 
man has ideas. and the courage of them, 
and unlike many young men of the period, 
he does not think that wisdom was born 
with him, and so steers clear of the flippant, 
irreverent, supercilious note. All men, 
age at discretion who care in any serious 
sense for the welfare of the nation and the 
conservation of its noblest ideals will find 
in these pages—they are honest, brave and 
wise—much that appeals to them quite 
apart from the enthusiasm of youth. Many 
men and many moods are represented in 
these Essays. It is only possible, in conse- 
quence of the inexorable demands of space, 
to give the reader a taste of their quality. 
We shall be content if we send thoughtful 


people sto the book itself by citations 
which, let us add, are not chosen at 
random. The new note in literature, 
according to Mr. Masterman, is the 
assertion of a passionate nationalism 
which conflicts both with the cosmopolitan 
ideals of the Victorian era at its beginning 
and the Imperial ideals. which with a great 
flourish of trumpets, marked its close. In 
the earlier decades of the Queen’s reign 
all national differences were supposed to 
dwindle away with the progress of know 
ledge and the advancing tide of sweet 
reasonableness: ‘“‘ In the preaching of this 
ideal, some of its advocates came perilously 
near the abnegation of any specia! national 
affection, and gave a handle to the dreary 
chatter of a press which branded then as 
the friends of every country but their 
own.” Out of this arose an inevitable 
reaction. Imperialism was pushed so far 
that it seemed as if the claim of England 
was to “ elevate each separate and subject 
race to the level of Mayfair or Brixton.” 
No matter where the flag waved all who 
came under it were to forget their own 
past in order to be turned into a more or 
less plausible imitation of the English 
race. Such an ideal might represent itself 
as beneficent but it had one drawback— 
it was impossible ; it disregarded funda- 
mental differences of race, religion, and 
custom. ‘ At its worst it became a cruel 
assertion of dominance, with a contempt 
as much for the old England which had 
not apprehended these Imperial ideals, 
as for the foreigner who still obstinately 
resisted their sway.” Against all this 
comes the new note with its assertion of a 
spiritual democracy, which claims for 
every man, woman and child in the land 
some share in the great inheritance which 
England has won, and side by side with 
this a real and deep respect for the 
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devotion of others, born under alien condi- 
tions, to other ideals. But apart from such 
counsels of perfection, the book has other 
claims.” It contains a group of essays 
entitled “‘ Before the Dawn,” which touch 
the quick of a great many questions at 
issue in modern civilization as we know 
it in England. Nor does this exhaust the 
appeal of the volume. There are appre- 
ciations of notable men like Henry Sidg- 
wick, Frederick Myers, George Gissing, 
W. E. Henley, J. H. 
Shorthouse—all of 
whom were in the 
movement of con- 
temporary thought. 
There is likewise a 
significant comparison 
between Herbert 
Spencer and Thomas 
Carlyle, and a not less 
significant contrast 
between Disraeli and 
Gladstone and_ the 
ruling ideas which 
dominated them. 
Some typical figures in 
the Church Militant 
are passed in review— 
great and saintly men 
who left their mark 
upon the times — 
Temple, Westcott, 
Creighton, Dol ling, 
and in estimating their 
work the golden rule 
de mortuis is kept in 
view. We have said 
enough to show that 
“In Peril of Change’”’ is a book of sub- 
stantial merit—in short a veritable invita- 
tion to think. 

Miss Goodrich-Freer is favourably 
known by an intimate and at the same 
time realistic book on “‘ Inner Jerusalem ”’ 
—the Holy City of fact rather than of 
legend. Her latest achievement “In a 
Syrian Saddle” is marked by the same 
uncompromising realism. It is in short 
an honest description of actual conditions 
in Syria. It is written with a touch of 
humour and restraint, and has the merit 
which belongs to an actual transcript from 
life. She looks at Palestine with her own 





Frederick W. H. Myers, M.A. 
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eyes and refuses to be intimidated by the 
mass of turgid, sentimental eloquence 
which has been written upon it sometimes, 
it must be admitted, with a lax contempt 
not only for prevailing conditions but the 
intelligence of the average reader. “Ina 
Syrian Saddle” Miss Goodrich Freer made 
her way to many places of august and 
sacred association and examined objects 
of archeological interest with her own 
eyes. She went further afield than most 
modern pilgrims to 
the Holy Land and 
explored the regions 
around Palestine, and 
the outcome of it all 
is a singularly fresh 
and vivid picture of 
actual conditions, not 
merely in Galilee and 
Samaria, but in Moab 
and West of the 
Jordan. The book 
contains many allu- 
sions to the natural 
history, as well as the 
architectural remains 
of the region traversed, 
and {may be dismissed 
as a valuable con- 
tribution to our know- 
ledge of existing con- 
ditions in a part of 
the world which is 
indissolubly linked 
with ‘ the lowly but 
majestic beginnings of 
the conquering Creed 
of ‘Christendom. 
“Village Life in Palestine”’ is exactly 
the sort of book which will help both 
preachers and Sunday School teachers. 
It describes clearly and succinctly the 
home life, the manners, the customs, the 
characteristics, and the legends of the 
inhabitants of the Holy Land to-day, and 
shows moreover at every point how they 
illustrate and enforce the statements of 
Holy Scripture. The book could only have 
been written bya thorough Bible student, 
in touch with actual Palestine to-day. Mr. 
Lees explains in a sentence the purpose of 
this monograph: ‘‘ At a time when the 
Bible is the object of severe textual 
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criticism, I hope it will not be thought in- 
opportune to urge for consideration the 
confirmatory evidence of its truth supplied 
by the life of the people in the Land of 
the Bible.” Many illustrations—reproduc- 
tions of actual photographs, one of which 
by the courtesy of the publishers we repro- 
duce—heighten the appeal of an admirable 
volume, the practical utility of which is 
enhanced by an index of Scripture 
references. 

Under the quaint 
title of “Rock 
Plants with Gospel 
Roots” the Rev. 
Robert Craig, D.D., 
of Edinburgh, has 
written a_ beautiful 
little book which 
seeks to show the 
manner in which 
the roots of all that 
is lovely, pure and 
of good report grow 
in the clefts of the 
Rock of Ages. The 
prevailing note of 
the book is that of 
sunny optimism— 
the optimism which 
springs out of settled 
faith, generous 
hope, and all pre- 
vailing charity. Dr. 
Craig takes up his 
parable on such 
subjects as grati- 
tude, reverence, 
courage, mercy, 
freedom, service, 
renunciation, brotherhood, and no one 
can possibly read his pithy and wise 
deliverances without feeling that they are 
written from the heart and are the out- 
come of experience. 











“In Peril of Change—Essays written in Time 
of Tranquillity,” by C. F.G. Masterman, M.A. 
T. Fisher Unwin, London. 6s. 

“In a Syrian Saddle,’’ by A. Goodrich-Freer, 
author of ‘‘ Inner Jerusalem.” Methuen and 
Co., London. 7s. 6d. net. 

‘“‘ Village Life in Palestine,’ by G. Robinson 
Tees, B.A., Vicar of St. Andrew’s, Lambeth. 
Illustrated. Longmans and Co., London. 3s. 6d. 
net. 

““ Rock Plants with Gospel Roots,”’ by Robert 
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A Good Shepherd 
From ‘‘Village Life in Palestine,”’ 
by permission of Messrs Longmans & Co, 





Messrs. Macmillan seem determined to 
spoil the modern reader of romance. They 
have just published in three dainty vol- 
umes three classic books, ‘“‘Waverley,” ‘‘ The 
Pickwick Papers,” and ‘ Vanity Fair,” 
with really artistic illustrations, and in the 
case of Scott and Dickens, with introduc- 
tions, biographical and bibliographical. No 
better change for a florin could be expected 
by any reasonable man or woman than is 
offered by these 
tempting literary 
wares. It shows 
great faith on the 
part of the pub- 
lishers to issue such 
choice editions at 
so low a price. We 
hope sincerely that 
their enterprise will 
meet with due 
reward. 

One of the most 
attractive art books 
of the moment is 
“The West Indies.” 
The text, which is 
written by Mr. 
Henderson, is full 
of humour and 
descriptive skill, 
but the charm of 
the volume un- 
questionably _con- 
sists in the illus- 
trations — more 
than seventy in 
number—of _pic- 
tures by Mr. A. S. 
Forrest, whose com- 
panion work on ‘‘ Morocco” is well 
known. In these full-page coloured illus- 
trations the West Indies are reflected in 
all the beauty of their scenery, and in 
every phase of their social life. 


“< 


‘Craig, D.D. Portrait. Arthur H. Stockwell, 


London. 

“Waverley,” by Sir Walter Scott. 

“The Pickwick Papers,” by Charles Dickens. 

“Vanity Fair,” by W. M. Thackeray. Being 
three volumes in the Pocket Illustrated Editions 
of great novels. Macmillan and Co., London. 
2s. net. 

‘The West Indies.’’ Painted by A. S. 
Forrest, and Described by John Henderson. 
Adam and Charles Black, London. 20s. net. 
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John Westey's Journal 
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With Introduction and Appreciation by 


Hugh Price Hughes & Augustine Birrell. 
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Never before has Wesley's great auto- 
biography been available in so conve- 
nient a compass. Though reduced from 
four volumes to one, the most interesting 
and important sections have been re- 
tained, in fact, here is the pith of the 
book for those who have not the time 
or inclination to read the whole. This 
abridgement is published in two dainty 
foolscap volumes, limp lambskin, leather 
gilt, gilt top, with frontispiece portraits, 
at 2s. 6d. per volume net; it is also pub- 
lished in one volume, crown 8vo, cloth, 
at 3s. 6d., and will shortly be issued in 
paper covers at Is, net. 


At the same prices and im the same forms may 
also be obtained, a companion work : 
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You have parted company with good 
looks—those pimples and blotches— 
that sallowness of the skin—that un- 
healthy pallor—denote the presence 
of gross impurities in the blood. It's 
too late to inquire how the poison got 
there; the one thing is to get it out 
You must get your blood pure before 
you can get your healthy looks and 
hea thy feelings back. : 
Try Dr. Scott's Billious and Liver 
Pills and you'll touch the mischief first 
time. These pil's can do for you what 
they are doing for thousands of others. 
If they had failed to do what is claimed 
for them they wouldn't have been grow- 
ing in popularity these many years. 
They purify the blood, aid the digestion, 
stimulate the bowels, impart tone to all 
the organs—in a word they produce a 
clear skin, a bright eye, a brisk step and 
all the exhilarating accompaniments of 
good health. 
Dr. Scott's Bilious and Liver Pills are 
sold by all chemists at 1/1} and 2/9, and 
the genuine are done up in a GREEN 
wrapper. Take no other. 
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Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, Ltd., 1 Amen Corner, London, E.C. 


(A bridged) 
With Introduction by 
W. Robertson Nicoll. 


This book tells the thrilling story of the 
lirst Passive Resister and Founder ef 
the Society of Friends. 
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